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Schedule B, as Revised for 1952— 
A More Efficient Guide for Exporters 


By J. Epwarp Ety * 
and LILLIAN W. Rouse ' 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


;= 1952 edition of Schedule B, su- 
perseding the 1949 edition, was released 
by the Government Printing Office on 
December 5, 1951, and became effective 
January 1,1952. Schedule Bis the com- 
modity classification in which the United 
States export statistics are compiled and 
is, in addition, the basic commodity 
classification used in administering the 
present control of exports from the 
United States. The 1952 edition of 
Schedule B incorporates the results of a 
number of significant developments—in- 
creased industry participation in the 
revision, the presentation of Schedule B 
in loose-leaf form, the achievement of 
greater comparability between produc- 
tion and export commodity classifica- 
tions, and the clarification of the classi- 
fication of machinery and equipment 
parts. Each of these developments is 
described below. 


Industry Participation 


The revision in the 1952 edition of 
Schedule B, to a much greater extent 
than in previous editions, was worked out 
with the cooperative effort of both gov- 
ernment and industry representatives. 
Although this and previous editions were 
prepared with the invaluable assistance 
of interdepartmental committees within 
the Federal Government, the work of 
preparing the 1952 edition was, for the 
first time, carried out with the assistance 
of matching committees representing 
industry. The establishment of this 
group of committees representing indus- 
try was initiated and sponsored by the 
Advisory Council on Federal Reports 
which was set up in 1942 by industry 
representatives at the request of the 
Bureau of the Budget to provide advice 
to that Bureau on questionnaires and 
reporting procedures of Federal agen- 
cies. The establishment of industry 
committees to participate in the revision 
of Schedule B was undertaken by the 
Advisory Council with the objective of 
having the United States export sta- 
tistics serve industry needs to a greater 
degree than when industry participation 
in the preparation of Schedule B was on 
a more informal basis. 

The Coordinating Committee of the 
Advisory Council on Federal Reports, 
which established these industry com- 
mittees to work on Schedule B, consisted 
of the following members: Chairman— 
P. K. Lawrence, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc.; secretary—Anthony J. Nesti, 


National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 


‘Respectively, Chief of the Foreign Trade 
Division, and Chief of the Classification and 
Codes Section of the Foreign Trade Division, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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ciation; ex officio—Russell W. Schneider, 
Advisory Council on Federal Reports; 
members and consultants—Preston B. 
Bergin, American Retail Federation; 
Kenneth Campbell, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; W. J. Don- 
ald, National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association; Myron S. Silbert, Federated 
Department Stores; and John Quirk, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council. 

In addition to this Coordinating Com- 
mittee, nine commodity committees were 
set up to work on Schedule B. The nine 
committees in general were set up to 
handle each of the major groups of com- 
modities in Schedule B. A total of 120 
industry representatives participated as 
members and consultants of these nine 
committees, each of which was, in addi- 
tion, headed by a chairman representing 
industry. Parallel Government commit- 
tees representing Federal Government 
agencies were also set up with a total of 
168 members and consultants in addition 
to the committee chairmen. 

It is hoped that this industry partici- 
pation in the revision of Schedule B will 
be continued in carrying out future re- 
visions of the United States export com- 
modity classification. This continued 
participation will not be limited to over- 
all revisions of Schedule B such as that 
made in the 1952 printing, but instead 
will include industry participation in 
revisions made between over-all revisions 
and reprintings. 


New Loose-Leaf Format 


In the light of requests from business 
and from Government agencies, and in 
anticipation that the Schedule B com- 
modity classifications will need frequent 
revision in the future to meet defense 
and other needs, the 1952 edition of 
Schedule B has been printed for the first 
time in loose-leaf form in order to facil- 
itate making changes in the Schedule 
without a complete reprinting. By pro- 
viding substitute pages when revisions 
are made in parts of Schedule B, users 
of the Schedule will be relieved of the 
burden of carrying notations of changes 
into the printed Schedule. Changes in 
commodity classification will therefore 
now be possible with a minimum burden 
on all users of the Schedule. Schedule B 
is being sold by the Government Printing 
Office at a price which includes the cost 
of receiving for at least 1 year the sub- 
stitute pages incorporating revisions. 

Parts I and II of previous editions have 
been combined into one volume in the 
loose-leaf edition of Schedule B. In ad- 
dition, the former Part I, Alphabetic In- 
dex, which showed the proper Schedule 
B commodity number for each item listed 
in the index, now merely shows the page 
in the numeric part of the Schedule (the 
former Part II) on which the item can be 
found. This change in the content of 
the index part of the Schedule was a nec- 
essary result of making the Schedule in 
loose-leaf form, since if the alphabetic 


part of the Schedule had continued to 
show commodity numbers, a change in 
one Schedule B commodity classification 
might have made it necessary to reprint 
many pages in the alphabetic index 
where individual items falling within the 
one commodity classification appear. In 
the 1952 edition of Schedule B, the alpha- 
betic index is merely a tool for locating 
the page in the numerically arranged 
part of the Schedule on which the item 
being located can be found. As users be- 
come more familiar with the numeric 
part of the Schedule, the need for refer- 
ring to the alphabetic index part will 
decrease. In contrast to the 1949 edi- 
tion of Schedule B, with which many 
users limited their use to the alphabetic 
index which showed the Schedule B num- 
bers, users of the 1952 Schedule will 
probably find it desirable to make major 
use of the numerically arranged part. 


Increased Comparability With 
Production 


Probably the most important objective 
in the 1952 revision of Schedule B was to 
increase the comparability between the 
export commodity classifications and the 
commodity classifications used for com- 
piling statistics on the domestic produc- 
tion of commodities. It has been a long- 
term objective to make Schedule B as 
comparable as possible with the com- 
modity classification used by the Bureau 
of the Census in compiling production 
statistics in the Census of Manufactures 
and Annual Survey of Manufactures. 
With the adoption, about a year ago by 
National Production Authority, of the 
Census Annual Survey of Manufactures 
product class codes as the commodity 
classification to be used as a basis for the 
allocation and use of controlled mate- 
rials in the United States under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, it became even 
more important for Schedule B, the ex- 
port commodity classification, to be com- 
parable with that used for domestic pro- 
duction and control uses. The Annual 
Survey of Manufactures product classes 
represent groupings of the more detailed 
commodity classifications used in the 
Census of Manufactures and the latter 
are closely comparable with the Stand- 
ard Commodity Classification developed 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Most of 
the changes which were made in the com- 
modity classifications in the 1952 edition 
of Schedule B were, therefore, aimed at 
increasing the comparability of the ex- 
port classification with those used for the 
Annual Survey of Manufactures and by 
the National Production Authority and 
the Defense Production Administration. 
Major emphasis on this objective was 
placed in the revision of the commodity 
classifications of metals (group 6 of 
Schedule B) and machinery and vehicles 
(group 7 of Schedule B). 

A necessary over-all objective in de- 
signing Schedule B export commodity 
classifications is to make them, as far as 
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possible, in accordance with export com- 
mercial practice. It would create a con- 
fusing situation if shippers should be 
required to report in terms of a classifi- 
cation system which is not reasonably in 
accordance with export commercial prac- 
tice. The export commodity classifica- 
tion cannot, in a word, require that ex- 
port shippers report in greater detail or 
have a greater knowledge of the char- 
acteristic of the product being exported 
than they normally have as part of their 
commercial dealings. The changes 
which were made in the metals and ma- 
chinery classifications in the 1952 edition 
of Schedule B did not, therefore, in many 
cases, request that the export commodity 
classification be as detailed as the Census 
of Manufactures commodity classifica- 
tion. However, the export commodity 
classification shows as much detail as 
that in the Census of Manufactures clas- 
sification in those cases where it is ap- 
parent that export commercial practice 
warrants. The effect of this revision of 
the metals and machinery classifications 
to increase comparability with produc- 
tion classifications is described in more 
detail below in the discussion of these 
particular groups of commodities. 


Classification of Parts 


An additional major objective in the 
1952 revision of Schedule B was the clari- 
fication of the classifications for parts of 
machinery and equipment. This clari- 
fication essentially took the form of 
making clear the differentiation between 
“specially fabricated” and ‘“‘general-pur- 
pose” parts. In the 1952 edition of 
Schedule B, “specially fabricated’”’ parts 
are defined as those which are so con- 
structed as to be usable with only one 
machine or with a well-defined group of 
the same type of machine having the 
same general function. “General-pur- 
pose” parts, in contrast, are parts, such 
as standard nuts and bolts, which are so 
designed as to be usable as parts of vari- 
ous machines or equipment. The fact 
that a part in a given shipment is being 
shipped for use on the given machine 
does not, in itself, make the part a “spe- 
cially fabricated” part for that machine. 
It is specially fabricated for a machine 
only if it is so constructed that its use, 
for all practical purposes, is limited to 
that machine. 

On the basis of this distinction be- 
tween “specially fabricated” and “gen- 
eral-purpose” parts, provision is made in 
Schedule B for each of these types of 
parts to be classified differently. Provi- 
sion is made for the classification of 
“specially fabricated” parts as parts of 
the particular machines. However, 
“general-purpose” parts, such as nuts or 
bolts, are included in the classification 
for such items rather than as parts of 
machinery or equipment. The major 
reason for clarifying the classification of 
parts was to assist export control opera- 
tions. 


Extent of Change 


The 1952 revision of Schedule B, car- 
ried out in accordance with the major 
objectives described above, resulted in 
the number of classifications being in- 
creased from approximately 2,700 to 
2,895 as shown in the accompanying 
table listing the number of classifications 
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in each of the Schedule B commodity 
groups in the 1949 edition as revised 
through 1951 and in the 1952 edition: 


Sched- Net in- 
, +. ule B = rq | crease 
Group Title Group 1951 1952 or de- 
Number crease 
Animals and animal prod- 
ucts, edible. : 00 88 82 —6 
Animals and animal prod- 
ucts, inedible__- 0 114 116 +2 
Vegetable food products 
and beverages 1 190 215 +25 
Vegetable products, in- 
edible, except fibers 
and wood___.__- 2 181 151 —30 
Textile fibers and manu- 
factures ; 3 261 274 +13 
Wood and paper : 4 259 183 —76 
Nonmetallic minerals 5 162 175 +13 
Metals and manurfac- 
tures, except machin- 
ery and vehicles 6 | 345 435 +90) 
Machinery and vehicles 7 | 553] 704 +151 
Chemicals and related 
products._-.- ; S 206, 315 +19 
Miscellaneous ; i) 240 245 5 
Total 2,689 (2, 895 +- 206} 


The principal increase in commodity 
classifications took place in groups 6 and 
7J—the metals and machinery groups— 
with other groups showing little or no 
change except in groups 2 and 4, which 
had substantial decreases. A description 
of the major changes in each of the com- 
modity groups of Schedule B is provided 
below. 


Animals and Animal Products 


The decrease in the number of com- 
modity classifications in the “Animals 
and Animal Products, Edible,” group of 
commodities resulted from the deletion 
of several obsolete classifications and the 
combination of others having a low 
dollar value. Provision was made, how- 
ever, for separate classifications for sev- 
eral new commodities, such as hams and 
shoulders, canned; chickens or capons, 
fresh or frozen; and baby chicks. 

The principal changes in the ‘“Ined- 
ible” group were to clarify the classifica- 
tion for damaged whole fur skins and to 
set up new classifications for Persian 
lamb and karakul furs, undressed, hydro- 
genated fish oil and pearl essence. 


Vegetable Food Products and 
Beverages 


A number of new classifications were 
set up for dried beans and peas, dairy 
and poultry feeds, vegetable seasonings, 
and fruit juices. A principal change in 
this group was the major revision of the 
subgroup for vegetable oils, fats and 
waxes, refined, where the number of the 
classifications was increased from 14 to 
23. This change also affected certain 
classifications in other commodity 
groups. The principal objective in the 
change in the fats and oils was to make 
the classifications more comparable with 
those used in reporting domestic produc- 
tion statistics. 


Vegetable Products, Inedible, 
Except Fibers and Wood 
In a number of cases, Schedule B was 


revised to show less detail than formerly 
by combining, for example, rubberized 





cloth with rubberized piece goods and 
sheeting, water bottles and fountain 
syringes with other druggists’ rubber 
sundries, passenger-car casings with 
motorcycle casings, and several of the 
low-value classifications for crude vege- 
table oils were deleted. Separate classi- 
fications were, however, set up for farm 
tractor and farm implement casings 
which had formerly been combined, as 
well as for rubber tiling and flooring 
separate from mats and matting which 
had formerly been combined. In addi- 
tion, three new classifications were set 
up for rubber hose and tubing, formerly 
combined in one classification. 


Textile Fibers and 
Manufactures 


The raw-cotton classifications were 
revised to provide for different groupings 
of cotton by staple length. Many of the 
textile classifications were broken down 
to provide greater detail; for example, in 
the carded- and combed-goods classifi- 
cations, the jute-bag classifications, the 
clothing and combing-wool classifica- 
tions, and in the w 92l-fabric classifica- 
tions. There was also a major revision in 
the wool wearing-apparel classifications 
resulting in a net decrease in the number 
of classifications. but greater conformity 
with the Census of Manufactures classi- 
fications. Most of the previous detail in 
silk wearing apparel was eliminated in 
light of the decrease in exports of these 
products. The greatest change in the 
textile and manufactures group was in 
the synthetic fibers and manufactures. 
The number of classifications in this sub- 
group was increased from 43 to 54. Part 
of this increase resulted from shifting 
woven synthetic sheeting, such as Saran 
and Orlon, from plastics in the chemicals 
group to the textile fibers and manufac- 
tures group. However, most of the in- 
crease in the number of synthetic classi- 
fications occurred in yarns, threads, and 
other nonfabric items. The changes in 
the synthetic fibers classifications were 
designed to increase comparability be- 
tween production and exports. 

In the 1952 edition of Schedule B com- 
modities of mixed materials are being 
classified on the basis of the material of 
chief weight, rather than on the ma- 
terial of chief value qs in previous edi- 
tions of Schedule B. The principal 
effect of this change was in the textile 
fiber and manufactures group. This 
change also was made to increase com- 
parability between the export commodity 
classifications and the classification used 
for domestic production. 


Wood and Paper 


A major change in wood was in the 
sawmill-products classifications where 
the previous differentiation between the 
grades of several types of lumber was 
eliminated. This change was the prin- 
cipal reason for the number of classifica- 
tions in the wood and paper group being 
reduced. The amount of detail in the 
wood classifications was also reduced by 
combining hewn and sawed railroad ties, 
although the distinction between creo- 
soted and uncreosoted was continued. A 
reduction was made in the cooperage and 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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U.S. Capital Invited for 
Luxembourg Candy Company 


The Auguste Richard Co., one of the lead- 
ing medium-size industries of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg and the sole industrial 
producer of candies, wishes to interest a 
United States firm in investing capital in its 
candy-making enterprise. It is reported 
that the firm would welcome United States 
participation because of the advanced age 
of the present directors. 

The company possesses a modern and effi- 
cient plant valued at $200,000, which has 
produced quality candies since 1925. Its 
present production is approximately 3 tons 
daily of drops, filled candy, hard candies, 
mints, gums, marshmallows, and toffee. The 
candies are sold locally, in Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Morocco, and Belgian Congo. 

The Luxembourg firm states that a United 
States company could either purchase the 
business, permitting the owners to retain 
certain shares, or form an association under 
which American candy-making machines 
and processes could be introduced. 

Additional information may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to corre- 
spond with the Auguste Richard Co., 41 rue 
des Jardins, Diekirch, Luxembourg. 


Opening of Bids Postponed 
For South African Dam 


The Department of Commerce has been 
informed that the date for opening public 
bids invited by the municipality of Worcester, 
Union of South Africa, in connection with 
the construction of 140-foot high concrete 
gravity dam, road bridge, and related works 
at Stettynskloof, has been postponed from 
January 17 to February 29, 1952. 

Details of this project were announced in 
the November 26, 1951, issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. As noted at that time, 
a copy of the specifications is available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


New Edition of Directory on 
West Indies and Caribbean 


Thomas Skinner & Co. (Publishers), Ltd., 
London, England, has recently issued the 
1951 edition of The Year Book of the West 
Indies and Countries of the Caribbean. De- 
signed as a standard book of reference, it 
contains information on banking and 
finance, import and export trade, transpor- 
tation and communications, business direc- 
tories, hotels, clubs, associations, and buyers’ 
guides. General and historical data on the 
area are also included. The directory may 
be purchased for $7.50 per copy delivered. 

Interested parties should write to the 
branch office of the London firm, Thomas 
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Skinner & Co. (Publishers), 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, New York. 

A copy of this directory is on file for con- 
sultation purposes in the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce in Washington, D. C. 


Canned and Bottled Goods 
Offered by Japan 


The Trade and Tourist Bureau of the 
Hokkaido Prefectural Office, Sapporo, Japan, 
recently published a folder entitled Hok- 
kaido’s Canned and Bottled Goods, which 
contains illustrations of canned foodstuffs, 
names and information on packing stand- 
ards. The products offered by Hokkaido 
firms include all kinds of canned fish and 


Be anette. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


vegetables, dairy products, bottled beer, 
brandy, and whisky. 

A limited number of folders will be made 
available to interested United States firms, 
and may be obtained through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices, or the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


New Requirements for 
New Zealand’s Substations 


New Zealand’s State Hydro-Electric De- 
partment at Wellington is calling for bids 
covering the supply and delivery of the fol- 
lowing electrical equipment required for the 
Christchurch District and the Motupipi 
Substation: 





and abroad. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Advertising Articles: 31. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 42, 68. 
Art Needlework: 52. 


3, 57, 62. 
Birdseed; 51. 
Ceramic Products: 26. 
Chemicals: 1, 9, 18, 16, 63. 


65, 70. 
Cosmetic Products: 37. 
Cutlery: 7, 30, 36. 
Earthenware: 48. 
Electrical Products: 4, 10, 14, 24, 39. 
Foodstuffs: 17, 19, 54. 
Hardware: 6, 20, 35, 44. 


inclusive. 
Lumber: 69. 


1, 10, 18, 21, 22, 29, 38, 40, 55, 66, 67. 





Automobiles and Automotive Accessories: 


Clothing and Accessories: 25, 27, 46, 47, 


Licensing Opportunities: 1 through 13, 


Machinery and Accessories: Industrial— 


Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. In specific instances, 
and as noted in individual listings, supplementary data, such as trade literature, 
photographs, price information, or samples, are available from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 


firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Metal Products: 4, 9, 15, 43. 
Minerals; 21, 45, 53. 

Novelties: 26, 49. 

Office Equipment: 64. 

Paints and Varnishes: 11, 28. 
Pharmaceutical Products: 1, 9, 34, 37, 41. 
Prefabricated Constructions: 12. 
Processes: 8. 

Radios: 32. 

Railroad Equipment: 3. 

Shells (Scallop) : 50 

Shipping Agents: 60. 

Sporting Goods; 30. 

Steel Products: 23. 

Textiles: 61, 65. 

Tools: 4, 5, 33. 

Vessels and Tankers: 56. 
Veterinary Products: 1. 

Waste Products: 58, 59. 

Wood Articles: 49. 














1. Steel cored aluminum transmission-line 
conductor and accessories for the Christ- 
church District. Quotation No. Sc. 2662. 
Bidding period closes April 22, 1952. 

2. One 3,750 kv.-a., 66/11.25-kv. trans- 
former bank for the Motupipi Substation. 
Contract No. 195. Bidding period closes June 
10, 1952. 

Bidding documents, including plans and 
specifications, are obtainable on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Copies of specifications are 
also available from New Zealand Government 
Offices in London, Paris, Washington, Mon- 
treal, Sydney, Melbourne, and Tokyo. 


Plywood Machinery Required 
For Ceylon Government Factory 


The Director of Industries, Ceylon, is in- 
viting tenders for the supply and delivery 
of a veneer-slicing machine and its auxiliary 
equipment for the Government Plywood Fac- 
tory in Gintota. 

United States firms in a position to supply 
the above equipment may obtain additional 
information and specifications from the Em- 
bassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Searce Chemicals Offered by 
Belgian Producers 


The Fédération des Industries Chimi- 
quesde Belgique (Belgian Federation of 
Chemical Industries), on behalf of its mem- 
bers, invites inquiries from United States 
industries seeking sources of supply of chem- 
icals which are in short supply at the present 
time. 

Interested buyers and importers are in- 
vited to correspond with the above Federa- 
tion, 32, rue Joseph II, Brussels, Belgium, 
for further details. 


New Requirements for 
Damodar Valley Project 


Bids are invited by the Damodar Valley 
Corporation, Calcutta, India, for a rock 
crushing, screening, conveying and “con- 
creting” plant for the Maithon Dam con- 
struction project of the Damodar Valley Cor- 
poration in Manbhum, Bihar. Offers will be 
received by the DVC in Calcutta until 
February 29, 1952. 

Specifications and drawings are available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Water-Supply Scheme 
Planned for Ceylon 


The Ceylon Government is inviting tend- 
ers for the construction of a water-supply 
scheme for Kandy, Ceylon. Copies of speci- 
fications, bacteriological and chemical analy- 
sis and plans, together with tender notices, 
are available from the Embassy of Ceylon, 
2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington. 
D. C. 


New Zealand Invites Bids 
For Receiving Equipment 


United States manufacturers are invited 
by the Director-General, Post and Telegraph 
Department, Wellington, New Zealand, to 
tender for the supply of triple diversity fre- 
quency-shift radiotelegraph receiving equip- 
ment. It includes receivers and associated 
equipment, including tone keyer, to be in- 
stalled at the receiving station, and an am- 
plifier-rectifier for installation at the central 
Office. 

Copies of the specifications (No. 129 R) 
are obtainable, on a loan basis, from the Of- 
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fice of the Commercial Counsellor, New Zea- 
land Embassy, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 6, D. C.; or from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids must reach the Post and Telegraph 
Department in Wellington, no later than 
March 28, 1952. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Austria—Asid Serum-Institut G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer of pharmaceuticals, disinfec- 
tants, insecticides, fungicides, and other agri- 
cultural preparations), 33 Praterstrasse, 
Vienna II, offers for manufacture under li- 
cense in the United States veterinary prod- 
ucts. Conversely, the firm is interested in 
being licensed by United States concerns for 
the manufacture in Austria of insecticides 
and pharmaceutical and veterinary prepara- 
tions. 

2. Austria—Anton Mattig, Kommanditge- 
sellschaft (manufacturer of clocks, meters, 
and gears), Matznergasse 34, Vienna XIV, 
seeks licensing proposals from United States 
firms for the manufacture in Austria of 
items similar or allied to its present prod- 
ucts, such as precise mechanical and electro- 
technical implements including technical 
clocks, switch clocks, dials, discourse-time 
meters, electrical spring (jumping) meters, 
and small driving gears. 

3. Belgium—Ateliers Germain S. A. (man- 
ufacturer of railway rolling stock and 
precision mechanical parts for aviation and 
automotive industries) , 44, rue de Trazegnies, 
Monceau-sur-Sambre, wishes to be licensed 
by United States firms for the manufacture 
in France of railroad equipment, trucks, 
busses, trailers, heavy tank wagons, lifts, 
hoists, cranes, and special machinery. 

4. Belgium—Maison Naert (importer, man- 
ufacturer, exporter, and sales agent of pho- 
tographic and motion-picture apparatus and 
accessories; manufacturers of special topog- 
raphy and aircraft apparatus), 19 Place 
Rouppe, Brussels, is interested in being li- 
censed by American firms for the manufac- 
ture in Belgium of the following: (1) Com- 
plete units of industrial electronic equip- 
ment; (2) all kinds of shaping, forging, 
punching, stamping, and die-casting prod- 
ucts in the given limits of precision; and (3) 
arc- and spot-welding tools. Photographs 
of a few manufactured items available on a 
loan basis. 

5. Canada—Universal Industries, 126 Sum- 
merhill Avenue, Toronto, is interested in 
granting the license or licenses for distrib- 
uting or manufacturing rights in the United 
States of a removable tool handle, especially 
designed for hand files and rasps. The tool 
handle, as described by firm, is primarily 
intended for use on files although it can 
be used with any tool having a shank similar 
to that ofa file. The handle is said to firmly 
lock at the shank of the tool, preventing 
lateral and longitudinal movement. The 
only material stated to be used in the manu- 
facture of this handle is No. 19 gage cold 
rolled steel, and at the present time the 
handle has been made with the use of only 
two fixed and two interchangeable dies. 
Drawings and one photograph obtainable on 
a loan basis. 

6. England—aAntifyre Ltd. (manufacturer), 
Shaftesburg Road, Acton, London, W. 3, 
offers to grant sole manufacturing rights to 
United States firm for the production of fire 
extinguishers (Antifyre pistol extinguishers) . 
Illustrated literature may be obtained on a 
loan basis. 

7. England—A. A. Crompton (patentee), 
Brearley Old Hall, Luddenden Foot, Halifax, 
Yorks., offers for manufacture under license 
in the United States scissors designed for 
either hand. U.S. patent 2184909.) Illus- 
trated newspaper clipping may be obtained 
on a loan basis. 

8. Italy—Pietro Ferrero (engaged in build- 
ing construction; specialized in installing 
appliances of marble and stone), 5 via Ghiac- 
ciaia, Carrara, is interested in establishing 





licensing arrangements with United States 
firms for the exploitation of a special process 
for facing all types of constructions with 
marble and other stones. Photographic cat- 
alog available on a loan basis. 

9. Italy—La Chimica-Firenze (agent and 
representative for two Italian manufacturers 
of chemicals and biological products), 7 
Borgo dei Greci, Florence, is interested in a 
two-way licensing arrangements, specifically: 
(1) Italian firm to obtain United States li- 
cense for the manufacture in Italy of phar- 
maceuticals and chemicals; (2) United States 
company to use Italian firm’s patents, proc- 
esses, and formulas for manufacturing spe- 
cial containers for ointment and nerve tonic. 
Firm wishes to be appointed as agent or rep- 
resentative for an American producer of 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

10. Netherlands—N. V. Machinefabriek 
Aug. Bierens & Zoon (manufacturer of cog- 
wheel cases, dyeing installations, and elec- 
tric pulleys), 34 Gasthuisstraat, Tilburg, 
offers to an American firm its patents, tech- 
niques, and drawings for the manufacture 
of cog-wheel cases, dyeing installations, and 
electric pulleys. 


11. Netherlands—‘Midland” Verf- en Ver- 
nisfabrieken C. V. (manufacturer of paints 
and varnishes), 50 Nijverheidsstraat, Amers- 
foort, is interested in entering into licensing 
arrangements with American companies for 
the manufacture in Holland of new types of 
paints and varnishes. 

12. Netherlands—Muijs & de Winter's 
Bouw- en Aannemingsbedrijf N. V. (manu- 
facturer of prefabricated constructions), 
16b Beukelsdijk, Rotterdam, wishes to obtain 
United States patents and processes for 
manufacturing under license in the Nether- 
lands prefabricated constructions. 

13. Netherlands—Netherlandsche Chemi- 
sche Industrie (manufacturer of industrial 
chemicals), 11 Noordsingel, Rotterdam, seeks 
licensing arrangement with United States 
firm for the manufacture in Holland of 
industrial cleansers. 


Import Opportunities 


14. Austria—Ing. Richard Fonovits, Kom- 
manditgesellschaft (manufacturer, exporter), 
17 Ranftligasse, Vienna XVII, offers for sale 
either direct and/or through agent, in 
monthly quantities, 5,000 thermostats, 2,000 
relays, and 200 automatic switches. 

15. Belgium—Comet, S. P. R. L. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 148 Avenue Reine Astrid, 
Malines, seeks United States market and 
agent for butane and propane gas cylinders 
(L. P. G. cylinders). Also, firm is interested 
in exporting steel drums, helmets, jerry cans, 
and other stamped products from steel 
sheets. Daily output: 2,000 finished pieces. 

16. Belgium—Anciens Etablissements J. de 
Cleene-Verheyen & F. Dupont (manufac- 
turer), 122, chaussée de Louvain, Vilvorde, 
offers to export and seeks agent for putty and 
crystallized sodium sulfate, quantity accord- 
ing toorder. Firm requests packing instruc- 
tions. Correspondence in French preferred. 

17. Belgium—J. & J. Debaere Fréres (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 30, rue du Bateau, 
Molenbeek, Brussels, offers on an outright 
sale basis 15 tons weekly of canned ham and 
lunch meat. Inspection available by a vet- 
erinary inspector in the factory at seller’s 
expense. Firm desires information as to cus- 
tomary packing units and weight. Corre- 
spondence in French preferred. 

18. Belgium—Eugéne Hunin (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 383 avenue Rogier, Brussels, 
has available for immediate delivery “Super 
Clipper” mortising machines. One illus- 
trated leaflet only (in French) available on 
a loan basis. 

19. Belgium—tInrichting voor Fruitver- 
werking Jos. Janssens (manufacturer, ex- 
porter of fruit pulp and jam), 6-8 Herentalse 
baan, Broechem, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for extra-quality strawberry (400 tons) 
and raspberry (200 tons) fruit pulp in barrels 
of 150 to 200 kilograms net, 1951 harvest. 
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Firm states that its products are controlled 
by the Belgian Government and that each 
barrel will be labeled with a certificate of 
quality, issued by the Belgian Government. 
Quality inspection available at Broechem 
at buyer’s expense. 

20. Belgium—Société Commerciale de L’- 
Escaut (exporter of finished metallurgical 
products, chemicals, building materials), 34, 
Longue rue Neuve, Antwerp, has available 
for export the following types of nails: Com- 
mon wire, blue sterilized plasterboard, gal- 
vanized roofing, finishing, box, casing, and 
cement, manufactured according to United 
States standards. Price quotations for com- 
mon wire nails only may be obtained on 
request. 

21. Belgium—Etablissements Georges 
Molle (Exporter and manufacturer), 8, rue de 
la Serrure, Brussels, offers to export diamond 
wire drawing machinery and industrial rough 
diamonds. 

22. Belgium—Optibel S. A. (manufacturer, 
exporter), 31, rue du Lombard, Brussels, 
offers on an outright sale basis machinery 
for the manufacture of lenses. 

23. England—-Britalian Steel Construction 
Co., 16 Ogle Street, New Cavendish Street, 
London, W-1, is in a position to supply 
American buyers with certain types of Ital- 
ian structural steel, prices and delivery dates 
provided by English firm. Detailed list may 
be obtained on request. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. England—Eltron (London), Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of electric water heaters), Accring- 
ton Works, Strathmore Road, Croydon, Sur- 
rey, offers to export pre-heater attachments 
for commercial trucks, vehicles, and station- 
ary engines (water-cooled Diesel and gaso- 
line), and, operated from power or light 
sockets, a. c. or d. c. current and universal 
voltage. Illustrated leaflet, including price 
quotations, available on a loan basis. 

25. England—Gossamer Wear Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of blouses, gowns, bed jackets), 38 
Electric Avenue, Brixton, London, S. W. 9, 
offers on an outright-sale basis through first- 
class department and retail stores and spe- 
cialty shops Gossamer fine knitted wool bed 
jackets, robes, and infants’ sacks and wrap- 
per and cap sets with chiffon and plain wool 
linings; all garments trimmed with crochet 
beadings, ribbon, and swansdown. Quantity 
available for export: 1,000 to 2,000 pieces 
monthly. 

26. France—-René de Valence (manufac- 
turer of art objects), Beaurepaire, Isére, seeks 
United States market and agent for original 
hand-made terra cotta statuettes (eight- 
eenth and nineteenth century figures, 6 to 
8 inches high) and enameled ceramics, in- 
cluding platters, soup plates, and ash trays. 

Correspondence in French preferred. 

27. France—Manufacture L. D. (L. Daugy), 
(manufacturer of sporting goods) , 32-34 Rue 
Notre-Dame, Vitre, Ille-et-Vilaine, offers to 
sell either direct or through agent 3,000 to 
4,000 pairs of excellent quality leggings for 
football players, made in two styles: (1) tops 
from molded sheepskin and rubber soles with 
intercalated wooden protectors; and (2) rub- 
ber tops and sponge-rubber soles with inter- 
calated wooden protectors. Importer or 
representative may examine goods at factory 
without cost. 

28. Germany—Aklaf, Lackwerk Doerscheln 
u. Co. (manufacturer), 140-142, Lange 
Strasse, Hamm (Westf.), offers lacquers and 
enamel paints on an outright-sale basis. 
Color card (in German) available on a loan 
bsis. 

29. Germany—Friedrich Wilhelm Betz (ex- 
porter and wholesaler of machine tools), 11 
Karl-Leverkusstrasse, Wermelskirchen/Rhld., 
offers machine tools on an outright-sale 
basis. 

30. Germany—Carl Eickhorn (manufac- 
turer of cutlery, swords, and fencing arti- 
cles), 53-59 Bruehlerstrasse, Solingen, offers 
for export: (1) Stainless steel cutlery, in- 
cluding tableware; and (2) 5,000 swords and 
daggers monthly. Illustrated literature (in 
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German) for item 1, and one catalog only 
for item (2) obtainable on a loan basis. 
Please specify item number when requesting 
loan material. 

31. Germany—Felger & Co. (manufac- 
turer), 6-8 Adamstrasse, Nuremberg, Bavaria, 
offers on an outright sale basis advertising 
articles, especially mechanical and novelty 
pencils. Illustrated leaflets may be obtained 
on a loan basis. 

32. Germany—Graetz KG., Radiogeraete- 
und Metallwarenfabrik (manufacturer of 
radios), 172 Westiger Strasse, Altena /Westtf., 
offers radios on an outright-sale basis. Il- 
lustrated literature obtainable on a loan 
basis. 

33. Germany—P. Kamphaus (manufac- 
turer of cutlery), 226 Friedrich Ebert Strasse, 
Solingen-Wald, offers on an outright-sale 
basis tools for horticulture and viticulture. 

34. Germany—Kommanditgeselischaft W. 
Schwarzhaupt, Chemisch pharmazeutische 
Fabrik (manufacturer, exporter, importer of 
medicines), 41 Sachsenring, Koeln /Rhein, 
has available for export pharmaceutical 
products, particularly magentinol in tablet 
or powder form. Descriptive literature (in 
German) available on a loan basis. 

35. Germany—Naegel Krach, Fabrik fuer 
Spezialnaegel (manufacturer), Nagel- 
schmiede Taubertal, Rothenburg 0 /d Tauber, 
Bavaria, seeks United States market and 
agent for special hand-forged boat nails, 
hobnails, and spikes. 

36. Germany—Friedrich Lutz Sohn KG., 
Rasierklingenfabrik (manufacturer), 8a Lil- 
ienthalstrasse, Solingen-Wald, offers razors 
and razor blades for export. 

37. Germany—Maria Clementine Martin- 
Klosterfrau (manufacturer), 1-9, Gereon- 
smuehlengasse, Koeln, has available for ex- 
port cosmetics and pharmaceutical products, 
including “Active” powder for skin blem- 
ishes, lavender water, and Eau de Cologne. 
Descriptive literature (in German) and rep- 
resentative samples may be obtained on a 
loan basis. 

38. Germany—Phoenix Naehmaschinen 
AG., Baer & Rempel (manufacturer), 3 
Kleine Bahnhofstrasse, Bielefeld, offers on 
an outright sale basis “Phoenix’’ household 
and industrial sewing machines. Illustrated 
leaflets obtainable on a loan basis. 

39. Germany—Sicherungen-Bau G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), Ladestrasse, Luenen /Westf., 
wishes to export and seeks agent for electric 
fuses and accessories. 

40. Germany—Soest-Ferrum Apparatebau 
G. m. b: H. (manufacturer), 159 Hansaallee, 
Dusseldorf, offers on an outright-sale basis 
crushing and preparation equipment for 
ordinary and fine ceramics. I[lustrated lit- 
erature (in German and English) may be 
obtained on a loan basis. 

41. Germany—Rudolf Anton von der 
Becke (manufacturer), 11 Friedrich-Wil- 
helm-Strasse, Duisburg, offers on an out- 
right sale basis remedies for skin diseases. 
Sample available on a loan basis. 

42. Germany—Heinrich Wenker Brauerei 
Kronenburg (manufacturer of beer), 81 
Maerkischestrasse, Dortmund, seeks United 
States market for bottled export beer, 14 
percent gravity and 4.5 percent alcohol. 

43. Germany—Westfaelische Leichtmetall- 
werke G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Nachrodt 
i/Westf., offers to export and seeKs agent for 
plates, broad strips, and bands in pure alu- 
minum, copper-free and copper-bearing 
aluminum alloys, and magnesium alloys. 

44. Germany—Maschinenfabrik Gebr. 
Wirth (manufacturer), 106 Moehnestrasse, 
Neheim-Huesten 1, offers on an outright sale 
basis upholstery nails, thumb tacks, and 
wire nails, quantity according to order. 

45. India—Goenka Co. (manufacturer and 
exporter), Hiraring, Giridih, Bihar, seeks 
United States market and agent for all 
grades and sizes of mica (condenser, book 
form, block). Supplies are alleged to cor- 
respond with United States grades and in- 
spection available at exporter’s warehouse 
at buyer’s expense. 

46. India—Kaiser-I-Hind Association 
(manufacturer of fancy brassware art goods, 


ivory art goods, ivory toys, carved and inlaid 
furniture, sandal-wood art goods), 90 
Daryaganj Park (P. O. Box 1414), Delhi 7, 
offers for immediate shipment 500 evening 
handbags of velvet and brocade material, 
hand-embroidered with gold-silver threads. 

47. Italy—Tito Bellini (manufacturer), 135 
via Galliano, Florence, offers on an outright- 
sale basis machine-made gloves of cotton and 
wool. 

48. Italy—Ceramiche Gambone (manufac- - 
turer), 2 via del Palazzo dei Diavoli, Florence, 
offers artistic earthenware on an outright- 
sale basis. 

49. Italy—Fratelli Manzoni (manufac- 
turer), via Fra Bartolomeo 16, Milan, desires 
to export and seeks agent for hand pyro- 
graphed and painted wood articles and knick- 
knacks, quantity according to order. Inde- 
pendent inspection available in Italy at pur- 
chaser’s expense. 

50. Japan—Shozaburo Yukawa (Yukawa 
Shozaburo Shoten), (exporter of commercial 
and specimen shells and optical lenses), 127 
Koshienguchi 2-chome, Nishinomiya-shi, 
Hyogo-ken, offers on an outright-sale basis 
30,000 large scallop shells (diameter 514 
inches or more) and 50,000 small scallop 
shells (diameter 3 inches or more), good 
commercial grade. The firm also has about 
250 varieties of specimen shells used by col- 
lectors in museums and universities. 

51. Morocco—Jaime D. Bentolila (export 
merchant), 12 Calle de Tetuan, Tangier, 
offers on an outright-sale basis 1,000 metric 
tons of good-quality birdseed, packed in 100- 
kilogram sacks. 

52. New Zealand—Semco (N. Z.) Ltd. 
(manufacturer of art needlework and trans- 
fers), 195a, Vivian Street, (P. O. Box 304), 
Wellington, desires to export and seeks agent 
for first-quality pure Irish linen art needle- 
work (hemstitched), traced in blue, red, or 
green colors. Samples furnished by New 
Zealand firm. 

53. Philippines—Manila Foundry and En- 
gineering Corporation (metal casters), Sul- 
tana and Olympia Streets, Makati, Manila, 
offers 80 to 100 tons of Dowmetal (magne- 
sium) either in form of scrap or ingots. 
Interested United States firms are requested 
to radio price offers for 55-ton lot on which 
firm has option. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Export Opportunities 


54. Belgium—Brasserie et Frigoriferes Del- 
forge (manufacturer, importer, wholesaler), 
24-28 rue J. B. Brabant, Namur, is in the 
market for canned fruit juices. Correspond- 
ence in French preferred. 

55. Belgium—Laurent Frérés (manufac- 
turer and wholesaler of steel cables; importer 
and wholesaler of sisal and manila ropes 
and strings), 50 rue du Moulin, Boussu-lez- 
Mons, is interested in receiving quotations 
from United States suppliers of equipment 
used in manufacturing wire rope. Firm is 
also interested in obtaining technical infor- 
mation on a licensing basis. 

56. Belgium—S. A. de Transports Plouvier 
& Co. (ship owner, ship’s agent, forwarding 
agent), Canal des Récollets, 28-30, Antwerp, 
seeks purchase quotations for one Diesel 
dry-cargo vessel (about 7,500 gross tons and 
one Diesel tanker (about 10,000 to 40,000 
deadweight), fitted with heating coils, built 
after 1935, for delivery as soon as possible. 

57. Belgium—Henry Pollet (importer, re- 
tailer, agent), 16 Quai des Récollets, Ghent, 
is interested in importing mechanical and 
electrical spare parts for automobiles and 
motorcycles. 

58. Italy—Emilio Befani (importing dis- 
tributor), 12 via Accademia, Prato (Flor- 
ence), wishes purchase quotations for raw 
textile materials, such as wool, wool waste, 
all kinds of rags and cotton byproducts. 

59. Italy—Lanificio Bruno Parenti (manu- 
facturer), 58r via Pistoiese, Prato (Florence), 
is in the market for all kinds of textile waste, 
including raw wool and rags. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Ceylon 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN DECEMBER 
1951 


The Government of Ceylon initiated a 
sliding scale of export duties effective De- 
cember 10, 1951, on coconut products, based 
on the f. o. b. value of No. 1 Estate copra. 
Manufacturers of coconut oil and desiccated 
coconut, however, found the scale to be tuo 
high, and as a result of their representations, 
a lower scale of export duties on these prod- 
ucts became effective on December 24. A 
sliding scale for coconut products represents 
the second instance in which this type of 
export duty has been applied, the first havy- 
ing been on tea, which became effective in 
March 1951. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


In November (the latest month for which 
figures are available), Ceylon’s imports were 
valued at 106,707,399 rupees (1 rupee= 
US$0.21). This value was 34,120,984 rupees 
below the value of October imports, and 
also the lowest since March 1951. In No- 
vember, exports of domestic products to- 
taled 143,388,487 rupees, resulting in an ex- 
cess of 36,681,088 rupees as compared with 
the value of imports. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Trade talks between the Governments of 
India and Ceylon were held in Colombo in 
December, and the resulting draft agreement 
was submitted to the Cabinets of both coun- 
tries for ratification. If approved, the agree- 
ment will be in effect for 1 year, beginning 
January 1,1952. Under this agreement, Ccy- 
lon’s exports would consist principally of 
rubber, graphite, copra, and coconut oil, 
and its imports from India would be chiefly 
cotton textiles, certain foodstuffs, coal, and 
manufactured articles. No maximum or 
minimum value of trade is specified in the 
agreement, but in the past, Ceylon’s total 
trade (exports and imports) with India has 
exceeded 200,000,000 rupees annually. 

Ceylon’s Minister of Food and Cooperative 
Undertakings left for Burma early in Jan- 
uary to engage in talks concerning the Bur- 
mese rice allotment for Ceylon in 1952. It 
is reported that Ceylon will endeavor to ob- 
tain an allotment of 600,000 long tons. 
In this connection, it was reported in the 
press on January 3 that Japan had mace a 
loan of 12,000 tons of Thai and Burmese rice 
to Ceylon as “an interim measure to ensure 
regular supplies until shipments for the first 
half of the year arrive from Burma.” 


FINANCE 


The rupee value of the United States doi- 
lar increased slightly on December 17, as a 
result of the British decision to permit the 
London market to operate freely within cer- 
tain limits. On December 17, the buying 
rate was 478 rupees per $100 and the selling 
rate was 478.50 rupees per $100. 

Currency in circulation on December 31 
amounted to approximately 417,000,000 ru- 
pees, compared with a circulation of 404,- 
000,000 rupees at the end of November, the 
increase being attributed to the payment of 
annual bonuses, and to increased spending 
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during the holiday season. 


The volume of 
circulation in December was the second 
highest in 1951, being exceeded only by the 
record circulation of 419,000,000 rupees in 
September, the end of the fiscal year, when 
the Government paid all outstanding debts. 


Cost or LIVING AND PRICES 


The cost-of-living index (Colombo Work- 
ing Class, November 1932—April 1939100) 
reached a new high of 288 in December, the 
previous high of 284 being registered in Feb- 
ruary, March, June, and November of 1951. 
The increase during the year was, however, 
only 24% percent from the point of 281 in 
January. The increase in December was at- 
tributed to higher prices for certain food 
items. The second increase within 2 months 
in the price of imported, nonrationed rice 
was announced, effective January 9. 

With regard to export products, about 
twice as much tea was offered for sale at 
auctions held in December 1951 as was of- 
fered in December 1950, as prices contin- 
ued better in Colombo than in London. 
Some improvement in quality was noticed 
toward the end of the month, and prices, 
especially for high-grown teas, rose accord- 
ingly. Production continued high in De- 
cember, and the annual crop is expected to 
be a record one. Rubber prices were steady; 
fluctuations were very small in December. 


TEXTILE FACTORY 


The Cooperative Wholesale Establishment 
announced on January 3 that it would build 
a cotton-textile plant having an annual 
capacity of 2,000,000 yards of utility cloth. 
A Japanese firm will supply the machinery, 
supervise the construction, and train local 
workers in operation. Construction is to 
start within 6 months.—U. S. Emsassy, 
CoLoMBo, Jan. 10, 1952. 


Chile 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN DECEMBER 
1951 


Chilean business enjoyed seasonal im- 
provement in December, but the mounting 
pressure of inflation was aggravated by ex- 
pected general salary increases. Retail sales 
were up 10 to 12 percent in value over those 
of November 1951, and 20 to 22 percent over 
those of December 1950, although the vol- 
ume of merchandise sold was probably no 
greater than it was last year. Seasonal items, 
such as dry goods, footwear, and clothing 
for the summer vacation period of January 
and February, were heavy sellers. Rice, 
wheat, flour, sugar, and cooking oils were in 
short supply, and grocers sold them in lim- 
ited quantities to regular customers only. 
Flour and sugar were rationed to bakeries, 
hotels, and restaurants. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The wholesale-price index for December 
1951 reached 750, an increase of 105.4 points 
from the December 1950 level of 644.6 
(1937=100). Bread prices were raised in De- 
cember following an increase in wheat price 
ceilings, and dairymen sought authorization 
to increase milk prices. Cotton mills, which 
had been buying raw cotton with dollars at 









60 paper pesos each, requested $7,000,000 at 
43 pesos per dollar to keep prices at current 
levels. The Government rejected their re- 
quest but consented to review production 
costs. This consideration is believed to 
augur increased prices of cotton merchan- 
dise. 
MINERALS OUTLOOK 


The copper problem came in for much 
political discussion and promised to be an 
important issue in the new year. On De- 
cember 27, the Ministry of Economy and 
Commerce suspended all manufactured- 
copper exports until such time as legisla- 
tion to control distribution of Chile’s quota 
of copper might be enacted. 

During November, the Chilean mines pro- 
duced 174,918 net metric tons of coal. The 
full year’s output of the big Lota and 
Schwager mines was about 50,000 metric 
tons under that of 1950, a falling off which 
will probably be compensated by the in- 
creased production of the small mines. 

November's record production of crude 
steel at the Huachipato works of the Cia. 
de Acero del Pacifico was 19,171 metric tons. 
During the same month 12,507 tons of fin- 
ished Huachipato steel products were de- 
livered to customers. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The Fomento Corporation was authorized 
to contract a loan of $12,000,000 with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for mechanization of the Lota 
and Schwager coal mines; to contract an- 
other loan of $1,000,000 for the purchase of 
equipment for hydroelectric plants; and to 
invest 21,000,000 pesos, in conjunction with 
other entities, in the construction of three 
tourist hotels to be located at Copiapo, 
Curico, and Puerto Montt. 

Construction of an emergency group of 
two turbines was started at the El Abanico 
hydroelectric plant; the capital of Empresa 
Nacional de Electricidad S. A. (ENDESA) 
was increased from 1,000,000,000 to 5,000,000,- 
000 pesos; and to start construction of an 
irrigation system that will serve 10,732 
hectares in the Province of Cautin 341,000,000 
pesos were allotted. 

Two sections of a newly paved highway 
have been opened—one between Los Andes 
and Caracoles, Chile, at which point vehicles 
may be shipped by rail to Las Cuevas, Argen- 
tina; and a 40-kilometer section of the Pan 
American Highway extending from Santiago 
to Rungue. The sum of 40,000,000 pesos has 
been set aside for construction during 1952 
of road tunnels between Santiago and Val- 
paraiso. 

Price increases and a scarcity of materials 
retarded other construction activity. An- 
other 15-percent increase brought the whole- 
sale price of cement to 80 pesos a sack in 
December 1951, as compared with about 56 
pesos a year ago. A scarcity of cement arose 
because of a strike at the Melon cement 
factory in Calera, and in consequence, 
cement exports were prohibited until such 
time as local industry could overcome the 
shortage. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Plans were under consideration for im- 
proving Chile’s air and maritime services so 
as to overcome recent deficiencies in the 
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movement of coastwise traffic. The Chilean 
Merchant Marine plans to acquire additional 
cargo vessels and has been authorized to 
purchase from Spain a combined sail and 
engine-powered vessel for training purposes. 
A blanket clearance was granted for Japan- 
ese vessels to enter and load at Chilean ports. 

For exploratory work in Chile’s sparsely 
settled Province of Aysen the Ministry of 
Public Works has acquired an amphibious 
aircraft, and the Chilean National Airline is 
seeking funds to acquire one or two 4-en- 
gined aircraft to improve service between 
Santiago and Punta Arenas. 


DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


More than 4,000,000 pesos was allotted in 
the 1952 budget for cooperation in the Agri- 
cultural technical assistance program in 
Chile of the Organization of American States, 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), 
and the Rockefeller Foundation, and as 
Chile’s contribution to the Point IV food 
supply program. 

FAO has inaugurated the first Latin Amer- 
ican fisheries training center in Valparaiso. 
Lack of funds and trained personnel will 
delay plans for improvement of Chile’s fish- 
ing ports, but a fish and wildlife bill before 
Congress would allot 100,000,000 pesos over 
the next 5 years to motorize Chile’s 3,300 
oar-operated fishing craft. 


BUDGET 


The Chilean national budget for 1952 was 
approved by Congress on December 28. It 
anticipated ordinary revenues at 29,073,301,- 
908 pesos and estimated expenditures at 
29,072,875,273 pesos. The exchange budget 
for 1952 was still in course of preparation by 
the Consejo Nacional de Comercio Exterior 
(CONDECOR). 

Proposed salary increases to public em- 
ployees would involve estimated additional 
expenditures of some 5,000,000,000 pesos. 
New taxes are to provide more than 1,000,- 
000,000 pesos annually of that amount, the 
balance to be taken from anticipated in- 
creases in income as a result of tax laws al- 
ready established. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Automobiles were eliminated from the list 
of items importable under the so-called gold 
law, and thus their importation was prac- 
tically prohibited as no other source of ex- 
change was made available for them. 

The value of Chilean exports rose to $31,- 
314,023, U. S. currency, during October 1951, 
an improvement of 48.6 percent over the 
September figure of $21,332,939. Although 
this amount was slightly less than the 
amount of $33,543,059 for October 1950, it 
brought the total for the first 10 months of 
1951 to $280,343,213, as compared with $227,- 
085,509 for the corresponding period of 1950. 
Imports also increased during October, the 
value being $28,861,505, or 23.2 percent over 
the September figure of $23,424,216. Imports 
for October 1950 amounted to $20,251,671. 
Aggregate imports for the first 10 months of 
1951 were valued at $245,420,732, as com- 
pared with $192,253,325 for the corresponding 
months of the preceding year.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, SANTIAGO, JAN. 10, 1952. 


Dominican Republie 


Economic DEVELOPMENTS IN DECEMBER 
1951 


Generally favorable business conditions 
prevailed in the Dominican Republic during 
December 1951. They reflected a high level 
of income and a gradual increase in domes- 
tic purchasing power as a result of the record 
export year which has just been concluded, 
with the largest sugar crop in Dominican his- 
tory and the highest sums yet received for 
the coffee and cacao crops. Government 
construction projects, including the building 
of schools, hospitals, and roads also furnished 
support for the improving domestic business 
situation. Despite the record-high 1952 
Government budget of some 83,000,000 pesos 
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(at par with the United States dollar) an- 
nounced at the end of December, there were 
no significant increases in tax rates as 1951 
came to its end. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of exports in December was 
$8,776,000 as compared with $7,656,000 in 
November and $6,720,000 for December 1950. 
Led by coffee, the heavy export movement of 
season crops resulted in a figure that is better 
than average for the last month of the year. 
In the exports for December, green coffee 
accounted for $4,459,000, mostly to the United 
States. Cacao and chocolate exports 
amounted to $1,041,000, all to the United 
States. Tobacco shipments amounted to 
$572,000, practically all going to European 
countries and their possessions in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Molasses accounted for 
$706,000, all going to the United States. The 
United States was by far the Dominican 
Republic’s leading customer in December, 
purchasing virtually $7,000,000 worth of Do- 
minican products or four-fifths of the total 
exports for the month. Exports for all 12 
months of 1951 show a total of over $108,- 
000,000. Of this total, Great Britain pur- 
chased goods worth nearly $50,000,000, and 
the United States (continental and Puerto 
Rico) purchased goods worth approximately 
$47,500,000. 

The provisional import figure for Decem- 
ber, $3,839,000, is somewhat lower than the 
figure for November. The recent rising trend 
of imports fell away in December, which may 
be attributed to heavy purchases in preced- 
ing months. Total imports for all 12 months 
of 1951, according to the provisional figures, 
amounted to slightly over $48,000,000. 


AGRICULTURE 


Climatic conditions in December were 
generally favorable for harvesting operations, 
and rainfall was sufficient for favorable de- 
velopment of fall-sown crops. Untimely 
rainfall interfered, however, with the begin- 
ning of the sugar-grinding season and re- 
sulted in some harvesting losses to the main 
coffee crop. 

The grinding of the 1951-52 sugar crop, 
which is estimated by the Dominican Sugar 
Producers Association at 625,000 short tons 
of raw sugar, started early. Unseasonal rain- 
fall during part of December interfered with 
field operations and resulted in a low early 
sugar yield. The signature of the Domini- 
can-Haitian labor agreement on January 5 
is expected to assure the Dominican sugar 
industry of an adequate supply of cane cut- 
ters. On December 23, the Dominican Gov- 
ernment set the domestic molasses quota at 
17,950,000 gallons, leaving slightly more than 
10,000,000 gallons of estimated 1951-52 pro- 
duction for export. It is expected, however, 
that a large part of the domestic quota 
eventually will be released for export and 
that more than 20,000,000 gallons of molasses 
will be shipped abroad in 1952. Exports of 
7,384 metric tons of sugar during December, 
including 5,120 tons to the United States, 
reduced old crop sugar stocks to some 9,000 
metric tons at the end of 1951. 

Harvesting and processing of the main fall 
coffee crop continued under difficult condi- 
tions during December. According to the 
Dominican Department of Agriculture, a 
total of 133,768 bags of coffee were picked 
during December, and exports of 69,935 bags 
of green coffee were made.to the United 
States and other foreign markets. 

A total of 2,029 metric tons of cacao beans 
were harvested during December, according 
to estimates of the Dominican Department 
of Agriculture. The local trade, however, 
has reported that the intermediate crop is 
less than expected, and no more than 6,000 
metric tons of cacao beans are now expected 
from the winter harvest. The chocolate fac- 
tory at Puerto Plata continued to operate 
during December, and exports of chocolate 
increased to 478 metric tons during the 
month. 

Exports of 1,490 metric tons of tobacco 
during December brought the total for 1951 





to 15,993 metric tons compared with 14,484 
metric tons in 1950. Little of the 1951 crop 
remains to be shipped, and it is expected that 
exports during the first 6 months of 1952 may 
not amount to more than 4,000 metric tons 
of leaf. Most of the December shipments — 
went to France, Germany, and Belgium; 
Spain, normally the largest purchaser of 
Dominican tobacco, was temporarily out of 
the market for the month. 

Weather conditions in the valley of the 
Rio Yaque del Norte were generally favorable 
for the rice crop during December, and the 
large total of 16,962 metric tons of rough 
rice was harvested. Despite the marketing 
of a large crop, rice prices remained stable 
through the month, and the trade continues 
to predict that there will be no exportable 
surplus of rice during the current year. 

At the beginning of January the first siz~- 
able exports of Dominican sisal were made, 
with a shipment to New York of 314,388 
pounds of the fiber produced in the Mao area 
west of Santiago. It is expected that several 
other shipments of Dominican sisal may be 
made during 1952. 

LABOR 


Effective January 1, 1952, the Dominican 
Social Security Fund was transferred from 
the Department of the Presidency to the 
Department of Labor. At the same time the 
Social Security Law was revised to eliminate 
Government contributions to the Social Se- 
curity Fund, but assessments on workers and 
employers were continued at the rates pre- 
viously in effect. 

The Dominican and Haitian Governments 
signed on January 5, 1952, a 5-year agree- 
ment providing for the entry of contractual 
Haitian labor into the Dominican Republic. 
Under the terms of this agreement, Haitian 
workers will enjoy the same wages, social- 
security benefits, working conditions, and 
other privileges as Dominican laborers. The 
new agreement will also permit the Domin- 
ican Government and Haitian representa- 
tives in the country to have better control 
of Haitian nationals while in the Dominican 
Republic. The sugar centrals and other en- 
terprises hiring Haitian laborers are required 
to pay for the transportation of the workers 
to and from the Dominican Republic and 
are responsible for their documentation and 
payment of certain taxes required by the 
Dominican Government. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Private and public construction activity 
continued at a high level during December 
1951. On December 10, it was announced 
that work would begin shortly on a 6,240,000- 
peso program for the construction of 66 
school buildings in various parts of the 
country. Approximately 1,000,000 pesos will 
be spent for the construction of a National 
Palace of Fine Arts in the capital and the 
balance for 65 schools throughout the coun- 
try. Work continued on a new Reserve Bank 
in the heart of Ciudad Trujillo, which is be- 
ing erected at a cost of approximately 1,400,- 
000 pesos. The local radio station has begun 
construction and installation of the first 
television station in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The Government road-building program 
continued with the inauguration on Decem- 
ber 18 of several highways.—U. S. Emsassy, 
CrupaD TRUJILLO, JAN. 17, 1952. 


Ecuador 


GENERAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Commercial activity in Ecuador was very 
slow during December; Christmas sales were 
extremely low. Purchasing power in the 
hands of the public continued to decline and 
international monetary reserves dropped to 
the lowest level since October 1950. iu ad- 
dition, outstanding collections increased. 

Trade sources believed that loans by the 
Central Bank would be the only effective 
means of halting further deflation in Jan- 
uary. The principal relief measure taken 
early in January was a change of time in 
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which importers might deposit funds to pay 
for Class B imports, that is when goods were 
withdrawn from customs rather than when 
the import license was issued. A direct line 
of credit was extended to exporters of Pan- 
ama hats to encourage the accumulation of 
inventories of this commodity. This credit 
was designed to alleviate the distress in Pan- 
ama caused by a drop in the demand from 
the United States for hats. 

The press and the business commurity 
were looking forward with anxiety to nieet- 
ings of financial officials of the Governinent 
reportedly set for January 9 to consider what 
further specific action should be taken. It 
was believed in some quarters that the most 
effective manner of getting Central Bank 
credit into circulation would be to finance 
inventories of trucks and of iron and steel 
products. 

Prices of necessities in December did not 
appear to drop in response to the deflati »n- 
ary pressure. At month-end, farm products 
were in lower supply on Guayaquil markets, 
and nervousness lest a railway strike occur 
to interrupt supplies seemed to be exerting 
an upward influence on food prices. 


BANKING TRENDS 

Summaries of private banks’ positions cov- 
ering the period through the most recent 
official statement on December 10 showed 
drops in deposits, portfolios, and cash. The 
commercial-banking community at year-end 
was still endeavoring to attain a more liquid 
position, and credit was very tight. 

Steps were being taken toward possible 
reopening of the closed Banco de Credito 
in Quito. The banking authorities were un- 
derstood still to be working on the books of 
the small closed Banco de Comercio in 
Guayaquil. The banking and business com- 
munity continued to anticipate that any as- 
sets available to satisfy the Guayaquil bank’s 
general creditors would be inadequate. 
Some governmental banking Officials and in- 
spectors in Guayaquil were dismissed on 
grounds of irregularities uncovered as a re- 
sult of the closing of the bank. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Export permits granted at Guayaquil in 
December for the four normally important 
crops of bananas, cacao, coffee, and rice, 
totaled US$1,552,479, down sharply from a 
total of US$2,251,280 in November. Bananas 
led slightly in value. Permits granted for 
rice export totaled only US$50,000. A bid 
for 4,000 tons of rice for Jamaica was awarded 
to a Guayaquil firm. It was generally ex- 
pected that the Government would provide 
a subsidy for it, but no definite action had 
been reported by January 9. 

The Guayaquil Exchange Control Office 
reported issuance of import permits in De- 
cember to the c. i. f. value of $3,583,761, 
slightly above the November total of 
$3,522,287. 

AGRICULTURE 

Banana exports increased in December and 
total exports in this commodity in 1951 were 
estimated at about 18 percent higher than 
in 1950, slightly larger than had been ex- 
pected. The second and minor rice harvest 
of the year was ending satisfactorily. 

Two United States agricultural experts ar- 
rived for work under the Point IV fund with 
the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
Ecuador. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The status in Ecuadoran shipping of a 
United States line prominent in the coun- 
try’s foreign trade continued a topic of pub- 
lic discussion, without any decisive action. 
The contract with the line, permitting ships 
to call at Puna instead of Guayaquil, expired 
on December 11, 1951. The line was re- 
quested to sign a new contract which would 
commit it to call at Guayaquil, but was not 
interested in doing so. A Committee for 
the Defense of the Port of Guayaquil, which 
insisted that the line ought to call at that 
port, was also working against the proposed 
establishment of a new port at Puerto Nuevo, 
on the Estero Salado. 
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Newspapers continued to report nego- 
tiation in Quito by a large United States 
construction company to take over the con- 
tract for constructing the Quevedo-Manta 
Highway. 

The Colombian airline AVIANCA an- 
nounced early in 1952 that it would confine 
its activities in Ecuador to purely interna- 
tional traffic. 

LABOR 

The Confederaci6On Obrera del Guayas 
Junta Provincial announced its affiliation, 
as of December 10, 1951, with the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Labor Organiza- 
tions which has its seat in Brussels. 

The workers on the national railway, which 
is the backbone of transport between Guaya- 
quil and Quito, were discontented at not 
having received their year-end bonus. 


TARIFF REGULATIONS 

The following textiles were added to para- 
graph 1065, Section 14, of the Customs Tariff, 
in order to clarify their status, and were 
placed in Exchange Group “B,’’ by Tariff 
Circular No 669 of December 15, 1951; Tex- 
tiles known as “Spunrayon,” “Zellwolle,” 
“Lanital,” ‘“Fiocco,” and the like. These 
items, if weighing under 150 grams per square 
meter, become dutiable at 3 sucres per square 
meter, or 15 sucres per legal kilogram; and 
if over 150 grams per meter, at 2 sucres per 
square meter.—U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, 
GUAYAQUIL, Jan. 9, 1952. 


EI Salvador 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The wholesale and retail trade of El 
Salvador was at a seasonally high level in 
December but dropped sharply at the turn 
of the year. Credit was extremely tight 
and was expected to continue so for a month 
or two more. 

The economic outlook for 1952 was not 
so bright as was the 1951 record; the cur- 
rent coffee crop, on which the prosperity 
of the whole country overwhelmingly de- 
pends, may be 15 to 20 percent less than 
the preceding export crop of 1,104,000 bags 
(of 60 kilograms each). Moreover, sales 
were slow. Registered sales of the current 
crop listed with the Cia. Salvadorena de 
Cafe up to the end of December amounted 
to only 262,200 bags, which was only about 
a third of sales registered up to the same 
date a year ago. 

FINANCE 


The Assembly passed the budget bill pro- 
viding for 132,500,000 colones (US$53,- 
000,000), not including the _ subsidiary 
budgets for quasi-public institutions. Total 
appropriations in 1951 were 124,005,169 co- 
lones (US$49,842,068). The revised income 
tax is expected to provide most of the addi- 
tional revenue to cover the estimated in- 
creased expenses of the Government in 1952. 
Other taxes are in the legislative hopper. 

The financial condition of the Govern- 
ment at the end of the year was sound. The 
Government probably ended the year with 
a slight surplus. Its foreign debt was 
slightly under US$10,000,000. The Central 
Reserve Bank had a total of approximately 
106,000,000 colones (US$42,500,000) in gold 
stocks and foreign-exchange balance, as 
against 118,000,000 colones (US$47,200,000) 
in paper currency in circulation and sight 
obligations. Net foreign-exchange holdings 
at the end of the year, when foreign ex- 
change is at its yearly ebb period, were 
equivalent to approximately US$18,600,000, 
compared with US$20,000,000 a year earlier. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Import trade during December continued 
active despite the very tight credit situation, 
whereas the export trade was seasonally in- 
active because of the slow movement of 
coffee at that time. The market is still 
heavily stocked with import goods, and when 
statistics become available 1951 will un- 
doubtedly show a large increase in imports 
over those of 1950. 





The Guatemalan-Salvadoran trade treaty 
was signed on December 14 and shows good 
prospects of early ratification by both coun- 
tries. Preliminary talks on a treaty with 
Costa Rica have taken place. The Charter 
of Central American States, with which the 
economic union of Central America is in- 
timately related, took effect on January 9, 
1952, upon the deposit of the Honduran 
ratification. 

The partial suspension of the United Fruit 
service to Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, the re- 
ported financial straits of the Guatemalan 
branch of the International Railway of Cen- 
tral America, railway-labor disputes in 
Guatemala, and the endemic customs con- 
gestion on this route have led Salvadoran 
importers gradually to consider Puerto Ba- 
rrios as an unreliable route for Salvadoran 
foreign trade. The three Salvadoran ports, 
all on the Pacific side, will have to handle 
more goods in the future, despite their al- 
ready congested condition and the addi- 
tional cost and delay of goods going through 
the Canal.—U.S. Emsassy, SAN SALVADOR, JAN. 
10, 1952. 


COMMERCIAL LAws DIGEST 


NEw INCOME-TAx LAW ADOPTED 

A new Salvadoran income-tax law became 
effective on December 31, 1951, according to 
a legislative decree published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 17, 1951. The new law, 
applicable also to 1951 income, provides for 
taxes of up to 44 percent (formerly 20 per- 
cent) on incomes of more than 150,000 
colones (US$60,000), and for a new 5 per- 
cent tax on profits of all locally domiciled 
businesses. Foreign-owned businesses must 
continue to pay 20 percent on dividends or 
income paid to persons domiciled abroad. 
Special tax deductions are allowed to cor- 
porations for expenditures for worker benefits 
and for investments to increase local produc- 
tive capacity. The type of deductions 
allowed is designed to encourage corporate 
business organization. 

The law provides for strict investigation of 
the sources of taxable income and for heavy 
fines for tax violations. 


Germany, Eastern 


Exchange and Finance 


PERSONAL REMITTANCES TO SOVIET ZONE 
CAN BE MapDE THROUGH LocaL BANKS 


It is not possible to make remittances to 
the Soviet Zone of Germany via international 
postal money order. For persons wishing to 
make remittances to this area, commercial 
banking channels are available, that is, re- 
mittances can be made through donors’ 
local banks. Frequently, beneficiaries re- 
siding in the Soviet Sector of Berlin request 
that funds be remitted through banks in the 
Western Sectors of Berlin, as a more favor- 
able rate of exchange can be obtained 
through this procedure. 


Hashemite Jordan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS REGULATIONS REVISED 


Revised import regulations went into effect 
in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan on 
January 9, 1952, states an airgram from the 
U. S. Legation at Amman, dated January 7. 
The revision was made by the Jordan Gov- 
ernment Economic Committee, composed of 
three members of Parliament and four mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, which studied the sub- 
ject in detail with the view to: (a) 
facilitating importation by established im- 
porters; (b) curtailing the sale of import 
licenses; (c) limiting the importation of 
nonessential commodities while at the same 
time facilitating importation of essential 
items; (d) encouraging local industry; and 
(e) encouraging importation via the port of 
Aqaba. 
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The new import regulations may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The system of classifying importers into 
grades and classes on the basis of their rec- 
ords of importations for the years 1948 and 
1949 has been annulled, and all importers 
are now in one class, with the same grade. 

2. To be registered an importer must meet 
the following qualifications: Be a Jordanian 
citizen or have resided in the country 5 years; 
have been engaged in importing and trade 
for not less than 3 years; have sufficient 
financial resources. The name of any reg- 
istered importer will be removed from the 
official list of importers if the Department of 
Trade and Economy discovers that he has 
sold or bought import licenses or falsified his 
application for import licenses. 

3. A total import allocation of 10,000,000 
dinars has been established for the calendar 
year 1952, of which 750,000 dinars has been 
allocated for wheat and 750,000 dinars for 
hard-currency expenditures. This allocation 
compares with 1951’s over-all program of 
9,000,000 dinars, of which a similar amount 
was allocated for hard-currency expenditures 
and 2,000,000 dinars was expended for wheat 
purchases. Funds have been allocated to 
certain categories Of imports as follows: 
1,000,000 dinars for clothing; 2,000,000 for 
cereal trade; 200,000 for building materials, 
groceries, and medical supplies; and 1,000,000 
for miscellaneous manufactured items. 

4. Importers receive their quotas in two 
installments, one for the first half of the year 
and the other for the second half. An im- 
porter can withdraw his quota of hard cur- 
rency for his half-year allotment all at once 
or over a period of 6 months subject to the 
approval of the Controller of Currency. 

5. Once the importer receives his import 
license he must open a letter of credit within 
1 month. If such letter of credit is not 
opened, the license will be considered an- 
nulled. The letter of credit itself must be 
used witin a period of 1 month from the 
date it is opened and the goods must be 
imported during the validity of the license. 
The periods of validity of licenses are as 
follows: For Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq, 3 
months; North and South America and 
Japan, 9 months; and for all others, 6 
months. The Government’s policy is to re- 
new licenses only in exceptional cases. 

6. Fees for granting licenses remain the 
same, that is, 2 percent of the value of the 
allocation from soft-currency areas and 6 
percent of the value from hard-currency 
areas. An additional tax of 1 percent of 
the value of the goods is imposed on impor- 
tations through ports other than Aqaba. 

7. Special notices will be issued by the Di- 
rector of Imports and Exports on com- 
modities whose importation is permanently 
or temporarily prohibited. 

(1 Jordan dinar=$2.80 in U. S. currency.) 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW CUSTOMS DECREE PROMULGATED 


A statute decree codifying Hungarian cus- 
toms regulations was promulgated by the 
Hungarian Presidential Council on August 
29, 1951. The decree has the binding force 
of law and supplants the customs law of 
1924 (law No. XIX). 

The new customs statute is appreciably 
shorter, having only 38 articles, as compared 
with 179 in the law of 1924. It is concerned 
primarily with important principles, and 
administrative details are left to the Minister 
of Finance. The decree carries no definitions 
of basic terms of reference; these apparently 
are carried over from the former legislation. 
Under the old law the procedure for clearing 
goods varied according to whether the goods 
came by rail, truck, water, or air. In the 
new decree, the procedure is the same re- 
gardless of means of transport. Moreover, 
the system of levying and collecting duties 
is simpler and more practical. 


February 11, 1952 


(An English translation and an original 
of the statute decree are available in the Eu- 
ropean Division, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C.) 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty REDUCTION UNDER TORQUAY 
AGREEMENT 


Certain reductions.in import duties were 
put into effect, other duties were guaranteed 
against increase, and the margins of pref- 
erence were bound on two items by the 
Government of India on November 17, 1951, 
under the provisions of the Torquay Protocol 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, which India signed on October 19, 
1951. 

The duty on milk cream was reduced from 
25 percent ad valorem to 20 percent; on 
hardened and hydrogenated fish oil and 
whale oil, from 10 rupees to 8 rupees a hun- 
dredweight (112 pounds); on canned or bot- 
tled foods (milk for infants and invalids, 
oatmeal, and fois gras), salami sausages, 
asbestos high-pressure jointings, and dental 
instruments containing abrasives, from 31% 
percent to 25 percent; on short-link ship 
chains of iron or steel, from 314% percent to 
30 percent; on machinery and parts for 
paper making, rice and flour milling, saw- 
mills, woodworking, or printing, from 10% 
percent to 10 percent; on Douglas fir, from 
20 percent to 15 percent; and on raw Manila 
hemp, from 23 7/16 percent to 20 percent. 

The duty of 393, percent on foreign gov- 
ernment tourist posters and literature was 
waived, but private tourist advertising mate- 
rial was not exempted. 

Duties on the following commodities were 
guaranteed against increase during the life 
of the agreement: Coal-tar dyes, 12 percent; 
cigarette paper in rolls or bobbins, 20 per- 
cent; and cotton-embroidered textile manu- 
factures, 50 percent. Millet, vetches, maize, 
and copper ore are bound on the free list. 

The duty on figs and sultanas was guaran- 
teed against a British preferential rate ex- 
ceeding 6 pergent and on fresh apples against 
any British margin of preference. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT QUOTAS FIXED FOR KRAFT PAPER 
AND GLYCERIN 


Export quotas of 3,000 tons of kraft paper 
and 150 tons of glycerin have been estab- 
lished against payment in U. S. dollars by 
the Italian Ministry of Foreign Trade, ac- 
cording to an announcement in the Infor- 
mazioni per il Commercio Estero of December 
27, 1951. Applications for export of both 
commodities were opened on January 7, 1952. 
The quota for kraft paper is usable through 
May 31, 1952. The announcement gave no 
time limit for the glycerin quota. 


FREE ZONE ESTABLISHED IN BRINDISI 


A free zone has been established in the 
port of Brindisi, Italy, on the Adriatic Sea, 
according to announcement in the Gazetta 
Ufficiale of December 6, 1951. This zone 
will enjoy all the privileges usually extended 
to such areas under the Italian customs law. 
Industrial plants may bé established in this 
free zone with the privilege of being con- 
sidered outside the jurisdiction of the Italian 
customs, although subject to special rules 
and regulations outlined in law 1295 of 
November 4, 1951. 





The United States led in supplying radio 
sets to Mozambique between 1943 and 1948, 


but was replaced by the United Kingdom in 
1949. 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CopaL GuM: EXporRT STANDARDIZATION ~ 
REGULATIONS REVISED 


Regulations governing standards of quality 
and conditions of packing and marking copal 
gum have been revised in Madagascar, by 
an order of December 17, 1951, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Madagascar of Jan- 
uary 5, 1952. 

(Details may be obtained on request to the 
Near Eastern and African Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or any of the 
Department’s Field Offices.) 


Malaya 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Malayan rubber and tin prices were erratic 
but exhibited a general downward trend 
during the 3-month period—September, 
October, and November 1951. At the same 
time, it became obvious that 1951 production 
of rubber and tin was lagging behind 1950 
output. The cost-of-living index in Singa- 
pore for Asian peoples declined slightly in 
September but rose again in the next 2 
months, but the index for European residents 
of Singapore remained steady. Currency 
notes in circulation rose from M$735 million 
to M$743 million during the 3-month period. 
(M$1—=about US$0.33.) 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Malaya’s export trade for 1951 was well 
ahead of that recorded in 1950; total exports 
for the first 10 months of 1951 were about 
M$5 billion compared with M$2.9 billion for 
the corresponding period of 1950. However, 
a declining trend was manifested, as exports 
for September and October decreased succes- 
sively from the August level. The decline 
is attributed in part to lower exports to the 
United States, which were running at M$41 
million in October, representing one-half of 
the August total. Singapore businessmen 
felt that the downward trend would slacken, 
if not reverse itself, when the United States 
reenters the market. There has been no 
significant change in the volume of Malayan 
imports, of which the United States con- 
sistently supplied about M$22 million per 
month for the period reviewed. 

Malaya’s exports for the full year 1951 are 
expected to be about M$6 billion and its im- 
ports about M$4.8 billion. Of these totals 
the United States will probably account for 
about M$1.2 billion of exports and about 
M$216 million of the imports, when final re- 
turns are made. Thus, a gross balance of 
US$328 million is expected, of which an 
amount of about US$100 million is estimated 
to represent rubber of Indonesian origin 
processed in and exported from Singapore 
and Malaya. 


RUBBER DEVELOPMENTS 


Events in Korea, the crisis in Iran, trouble 
in Egypt, rumors of the likelihood of sterling 
devaluation, and speculation by traders with 
regard to natural rubber purchasing plans of 
the United States Government had varying 
effects on the Singapore market during the 
period under review. Rubber prices in Sep- 
tember rose from M$1.49 per pound to a 
peak of M$1.70 and fluctuated widely be- 
tween these levels. In October, prices 
fluctuated around M$1.60 per pound under 
extensive speculation, but a gradual decline 
set in which forced the level down to M$1.38 
by the end of November. Rubber produc- 
tion for the first 10 months of 1951, aggrezat- 
ing 506,000 long tons, showed a decrease of 13 
percent from the 580,000 tons produced in 
the comparable period of 1950. 

Estimated on the basis of current output 
Malaya will have produced about 600,000 
tons of rubber in 1951 as against 692,585 
tons in 1950. Bandit activity (including tree 
slashing) and excessive previous tapping are 
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considered responsible for the decline. Gross 
rubber shipments from Singapore and 
Malaya for the first 10 months of 1951 
amounted to 961,000 tons, of which about 
486,300 tons were produced in Malaya; most 
of the remainder coming from Indonesia. 
Gross exports of rubber from Malaya in 10 
months of 1950 amounted to 892,000 tons, of 
which 537,000 tons were produced in Malaya. 
These figures reflect both in a decrease in 
Malayan production and an increase in im- 
ports from Indonesia in 1951. Imports from 
Indonesia, however, commenced to slacken 
in September. 


Tin DEVELOPMENTS 


The Malayan tin market opened at M$440 
per picul (133% pounds) in September (ap- 
proximately US$1.08 per pound) edging up- 
ward to M$500 (US$1.23 per pound) on Octo- 
ber 25 as a result of heavy demand by the 
United Kingdom, and certain European and 
South American countries. After touching 
this high, which had not been reached since 
June 13, 1951, the price sagged to M$454 per 
picul (about US$1.11 per pound) by the end 
of November. 

Tin production for the first 10 months of 
1951 totaled 47,363 long tons compared with 
48,142 long tons for the corresponding period 
of 1950. A decrease of about 1,500 tons in 
the production figures of tin is expected for 
the year 1951 under the 1950 output of 57,537 
tons. Emergency conditions have prevented 
prospecting for new tin-bearing areas, besides 
causing power, fuel, and labor shortages for 
tin-mining operations. In the first 11 
months of 1951, Malaya exported a total of 
59,941 long tons of tin as compared with 
76,294 tons in the corresponding period of 
1950. Despite the abstention of the United 
States from purchasing in the Malayan mar- 
ket after March 1951, increased purchases by 
other countries held exports and prices at a 
generally high level. It is believed that a 
fair proportion of these purchases is either 
being stockpiled or hoarded in buying coun- 
tries as a hedge against inflation and 
against the uncertain political outlook. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN OTHER MINERALS 


Coal production in Malaya for the period 
January-September 1951 amounted to 290,- 
163 long tons as compared with 314,605 tons 
for the corresponding period of 1950. Asub- 
stantial decrease in total coal production for 
1951 was expected, as a result of a shortage 
of mine labor and failure to install new and 
modern equipment. As a result of demand 
25 percent in excess of domestic coal pro- 
duction and of insufficient supplementary 
imports, it was expected that some power 
stations, railways, and tin mines might be 
forced to restrict operations. In the first 9 


months of 1951 over 648,000 long tons of~ 


iron ore were produced in Malaya, practically 
all of it coming from the Bukit Besa Mines 
in the State of Trengganu. Total 1951 pro- 
duction was expected to reach 850,000 tons. 
The bulk of this ore was for export to 
Japan.—vU. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, SINGAPORE, 
Dec. 18, 1951. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REDUCTION IN 15 PERCENT AD VALOREM 
ExPorT SURCHARGE 


Mexico’s 15-percent ad valorem export 
surcharge has been reduced by 80 percent 
for the following export tariff classification, 
by a Presidential decree signed on Decem- 
ber 1, 1951, and published and effective on 
December 20: 


85-72 Unspecified cards, combs, shuttles, 
bobbins, pickers, and other acces- 
sories for textile machinery. 


(Prior to the present legislation, only 
pickers, and shuttles were entitled to the 80 
percent reduction.) 
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Commercial Laws Digests 


NEw HvuNTING LAW ENACTED 


A new Mexican hunting law, which super- 
sedes the former law of August 28, 1940, and 
any subsequent legislation that may not 
conform to its provisions, was enacted by the 
Mexican Congress, published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 5, 1952, and made effective 
on that date. 

Chapter I of the new law states that the 
purpose of the law is to provide for the 
conservation, restoration, and propagation 
of wild game inhabiting national territory 
and to regulate the exploitation of such 
game. 

Chapters II-V establish measures for the 
protection of wild fauna; the establishment 
of national reserves, sanctuaries, and propa- 
gation warrens; the importation, acclimati- 
zation, and propagation of wild game; and 
the establishment of areas for sports hunt- 
ing. 

Chapter VI prohibits hunting in national 
territory for commercial purposes. How- 
ever, hunting for sport will be permitted 
during the authorized hunting periods sub- 
ject to the provisions of the law and its 
regulations and to the table of open hunting 
seasons issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Livestock. 

Chapter VII provides that hunting permits 
shall be issued, upon proper request by the 
interested person and upon payment of es- 
tablished fees, to members of hunting asso- 
ciations or clubs registered with and recog- 
nized by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Livestock after they have obtained permis- 
sion from the proper authority to carry and 
use firearms. Permits are personal and non- 
transferable, and their owners must, upon 
request, show them to the civil or military 
authorities. 

Chapter VIII provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture and Livestock shall determine 
the type and caliber of arms as well as the 
methods that hunters may use. Hunting 
by means of poisoning is prohibited, and 
decoys may be used only in the cases speci- 
fied in the regulations. 

The hunting of aquatic and shore birds 
by the system of fleets of boats and/or seines 
is absolutely prohibited. Also, the use of 
cannon and all types of arms not specified 
in the regulations is prohibited. 

Chapter IX provides that shipment of 
wild animals or their products must be sup- 
ported by the required permit and must 
comply with provisions of the animal health 
service. 

Chapter X prohibits the exportation of 
hunted game, whether alive or dead, as well 
as game products and byproducts. Excepted 
from this provision are game or game prod- 
ucts hunted by foreign residents in the num- 
ber authorized in the required permit. 

A closed season for hunting is decreed in 
territories pertaining to national parks and 
reserves, experimentation camps, and war- 
rens. These places are to be considered cen- 
ters for propagation of new species and will 
be utilized by the proper authorities for the 
breeding of all kinds of nonpredatory 
animals. 

Chapter XI defines violations of the hunt- 
ing law, such as hunting in places and 
hunting species subject to “permanent closed 
seasons,” hunting with prohibited arms, 
hunting of females and the young of non- 
dangerous species, theft and destruction of 
bird nests and eggs, and hunting with fleets 
of boats or by other illegal methods. 

The foregoing violations are punishable by 
imprisonment for a period of up to 3 years 
or by a fine of from 100 to 10,000 pesos, and 
in each case the loss of the hunting permit 
for 5 years. Punishment shall be doubled 
for persons who repeat the violation. 

In addition, defaults of the law are estab- 
lished as follows: Hunting without the re- 
quired permit; appropriation of wild animals 
without permission; travel through unin- 
habited country with firearms, traps, or other 





equipment for capturing game without the 
proper license; capture of predatory animals 
with unauthorized traps; hunting species in 
temporary closed seasons; hunting with the 
aid of artificial light, poison, or decoys; sell- 
ing, trading, or advertising meats, products, 
or spoils of wild game; hunting or capturing 
more animals than the permit allows; trans- 
porting game or game products without the 
proper documentation; and shipping mixed 
game products or changing names of same 
in order to circumvent the law. 

Defaults are punishable by a fine of from 
100 to 10,000 pesos and by confiscation of 
the game products and the hunter’s equip- 
ment. In addition, the offender’s hunting 
arms shall be subject to temporary or perma- 
nent confiscation, as the case may be, ac- 
cording to the seriousness of the offense. 

Transitory article 3 provides that present 
hunting permits shall be in effect until ex- 
piration of the periods stated in them but 
they shall be subject to the provisions of 
this law. 

Transitory article 4 provides that the table 
of open seasons for hunting and capturing 
game shall continue in effect but can be 
modified in any way in which the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Livestock may deem nec- 
essary. 

(See also FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 5, 1951.) 


Peru 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


FINANCE 


Foreign exchange earnings in Peru con- 
tinued at a relatively high level during De- 
cember and January despite the seasonal 
shortage of cotton export exchange. This 
high level was attributed in part to the rising 
inflow of exchange from mineral and sugar 
exports. High prices for metals continued 
to stimulate exports, and sugar shipments 
were maintained by uninterrupted mill op- 
erations. 

By the third week in January, ample sup- 
plies of dollar exchange contributed to a 
perceptible strengthening of the Peruvian 
sol, although rates remained generally near 
former levels. On January 23, dollar quota- 
tions stood at 15.24 soles per dollar for ex- 
change certificates and an average selling 
rate of 15.26 was reported for free exchange. 
On the same date, quotations for sterling 
drafts were 35.53 soles per pound, with a cor- 
responding cross rate of $2.33. 

The Central Reserve Bank’s net exchange 
position improved slightly from $23,000,009 
on December 31 to $23,200,000 on January 21. 
The dollar account was short by $4,400,000; 
gold holdings remaining unchanged at 
$27,300,000. 

At the request of trade organizations and 
in view of the stability attained in the mone- 
tary supply and in commercial bank credit, 
a further relaxation of credit restrictions 
was authorized by the Superintendent of 
Banks, effective January 21, 1952, as follows: 
(1) The 30 percent reserve requirement on 
any increase in demand and other sight obli- 
gations after May 17, 1951, as well as the 15 
percent requirement on any increase in time 
and savings deposits and other time obliga- 
tions after May 17, 1951, were removed; (2) 
the minimum legal reserve requirement of 20 
percent against demand and other sight ob- 
ligations and of 10 percent against time and 
savings deposits remain in force. 

A bill authorizing establishment of a Bank 
for the Development of Agriculture and Live- 
stock (Banco de Fomento Agropecuario) cap- 
italized at 400,000,000 soles was promulgated 
as law No. 11691, dated January 3, 1952. 
The new bank will absorb the activities and 
assets of the former Agricultural Bank 
(Banco Agricola), the Peruvian Amazon Cor- 
poration (Corporaci6n Peruana del Ama- 
zonas), and the National Wool Board (Junta 
Nacional de la Industria Lanar). 

Negotiation by the Peruvian Government 
of loans up to a total of $60,000,000 from 
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the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the Export-Import 
Bank was authorized by law No. 11696 dated 
January 16, 1952. Such loans may be for 
maximum periods of 30 years and may bear 
interest not to exceed 5 percent per annum. 
The proceeds are to be used for irrigation 
projects, road construction, the food-produc- 
tion program, port development, and other 
public works. The sums required for in- 
terest and amortization services will be allo- 
cated annually in the General Budget of the 
Republic. 

On January 23, the International Bank 
announced approval of a loan to Peru of 
$2,500,000, repayable in 15 years and bearing 
4.5 percent interest, to be used for the pur- 
chase of modern cargo-handling equipment 
for Callao, Peru’s principal port. The whole 
port improvement program for Callao is to 
cost approximately $4,000,000, of which the 
remaining $1,500,000 represents expenditures 
in local currency to be made by Peru di- 
rectly. 

Pending approval of the National Budget 
for 1952 by the Second Extraordinary Ses- 
sion of Congress, the equivalent of one- 
twelfth of the 1951 budget was extended 
through January 1952. The 1952 budget for 
the City of Lima was approved in the amount 
of 29,100,000 soles in comparison with 27,- 
500,000 soles in 1951. 


AGRICULTURE 


Prospects for the Tanguis cotton crop 
throughout the coastal areas of Peru are 
reported to be excellent. No serious attacks 
of insects or diseases have been reported 
although airplane dusting has begun in the 
central valleys as a preventive measure. 
Adequate supplies of insecticides are avail- 
able for 1952. 

The Pima cotton area in the Piura Valley 
had not received irrigation water by the 
middle of January; therefore, only one-third 
of a normal crop can be foreseen. The ad- 
joining valley of Chira produces about one- 
third of the total Pima crop and water is 
available for a normal yield. 

In view of high prices during 1951, every 
available hectare has been planted to cotton 
for the 1952 harvest. 

Water supplies in the commercial rice- 
growing areas of Peru are reported adequate 
to afford a normal crop in 1952. Conse- 
quently, it is not anticipated that importa- 
tion of rice will be necessary to meet Peru- 
vian requirements during 1952 and the first 
half of 1953. 

LABOR 


The Peruvian Congress in January passed 
a law entitling white-collar workers who 
have been employed for 30 years by private 
firms to a 30-percent salary bonus. A Su- 
preme Decree of January 17 established a 
new minimum-wage scale and provided that 
workers who would not be benefited by the 
new scale (most were receiving wages above 
the minimum) would receive a flat 10-per- 
cent wage increase. 

Mill workers in the textile industry have 
agreed to extend their annual 2 weeks’ va- 
cation by an additional 2 weeks, as a meas- 
ure of temporary relief to the hard-pressed 
Peruvian textile industry. Heavy imports of 
foreign textiles in 1951 reportedly had seri- 
ous effects on sales of the domestic product. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION 


A National Health and Social Welfare Fund 
was established by law No. 11672, promul- 
gated by the President on December 31, 1951. 
Created for the purpose of financing an 
ambitious program of public health and 
sanitation in general, including construction 
of hospitals and housing, the fund will con- 
sist of revenue received from various exist- 
ing taxes, several of which were raised sub- 
stantially, and from a levy of 3 percent on 
salaries and wages paid by employers oOp- 
erating with capital and reserves of over 
50,000 soles (approximately US$3,270). 
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PETROLEUM 


The Petroleum bill recently passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies is being held by Senate 
committees and has not been released to the 
floor of the Upper House for debate as vet. 
Meanwhile, the oil companies published a 
series of comments they had prepared and 
sent to the President and to the Minister of 
Public Works in which the companies ex- 
pressed their criticism of some of the articles 
in the proposed law. The objections were 
concerned primarily with the method to be 
employed for determination of the theoreti- 
cal 50-50 profit-sharing formula. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


One of the largest public works awards 
made in Peru, amounting to more than 
47,000,000 soles (US$3,100,000), was approved 
on January 14, 1952, by the Callao Public 
Works Board. The contract provides for the 
completion of a water and sewage-disposal 
system, as well as of housing units in the 
port city of Callao.—U. S. Emspassy, Lima, 
Jan. 25, 1952. 


Portugal 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The weather in Portugal continued favor- 
able to pastures and new plantings in the 
last months of 1951. The National Institute 
of Statistics estimated the 1951 potato crop 
at the record figure of 1,216,279 metric tons, 
and farmers, contending that they would 
have to sell at a loss, requested a Government 
subsidy. There was no indication that a 
subsidy would be granted, but the Govern- 
ment did remove all controls on the distri- 
bution of potatoes. The sardine catch im- 
proved somewhat, except in the Setubal area, 
but continued irregular. Supplies of tin 
plate were adequate for immediate needs. 
Export demand continued quiet. 


INDUSTRY 


The cotton mills operated at full time; the 
supply of raw cotton was sufficient for imme- 
diate needs. Raw-cotton requirements for 
the year ending July 31, 1952, were estimated 
at 45,000 metric tons, including about 5,000 
tons for replacement of depleted stocks. Of 
this total, it was estimated that 32,000 tons 
would be obtained from Portuguese oversea 
territories, 1,000 tons from Egypt, and 12,000 
tons from other sources, mainly the United 
States and Brazil. Up to the end of Novem- 
ber, orders had been placed for a total of 
37,071 tons, including 32,000 from Portu- 
guese Oversea territories, 2,394 from the 
United States, and 1,740 from Brazil. Ar- 
rivals between August 1 and November 30 
totaled 10,670 tons, including 8,418 tons from 
oversea territories, 1,516 tons from Brazil, and 
232 tons from the United States. 

The woolen mills continued to suffer from 
the unwillingness of consumers to pay ex- 
isting prices. The General Council of the 
National Federation of Woolen Industries at 
a meeting on November 21, 1951, decided to 
ask the Gremios to study the best means of 
meeting the crisis and to report their recom- 
mendations at the next meeting of the Coun- 
cil in January. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Portugal's first National Merchant Marine 
Congress opened on November 19, 1951, with 
about 400 delegates, representing all phases 
of merchant-marine activities, and closed on 
November 26. It approved a number of reso- 
lutions, to be presented to the Government 
for consideration, dealing with such subjects 
as the need for improved drydock facilities 
in Lisbon and at an Angolan port; need for 
two more fast passenger freight ships in the 
African service; desirability of a scheduled 
service to northern Brazil with Government 
assistance; and representation of shippers on 
the National Merchant Marine Board. It 
also recommended that inasmuch as fulfill- 
ment of the Government’s renovation plan 
had practically been completed, the mer- 
chant ships needed in the future should be 


built in Portuguese yards under a long-term 
construction program. 


FINANCE 


Portugal’s EPU surplus for November was 
$5,100,000, substantially under the October 
figure of $17,700,000. It nevertheless in- 
creased the accumulated surplus since July 
1, 1950, to $93,300,000, or an average of about 
$5,310,000 a month. Deficits have been 
shewn in only 2 months—May and June 
1951—out of the 17. 

Portugal’s remarkably persistent surplus 
position with the EPU appears to have been 
due mainly to strong European demand for 
both metropolitan and colonial products, 
especially the latter; inadequate supplies 
from European sources of products, mainly 
basic materials, needed by Portugal; high 
tariffs and low purchasing power, which im- 
peded importation of consumers’ goods; the 
Government’s anti-inflation policy, which 
has kept the price level from rising as much 
as in other countries; and partial steriliza- 
tion of the proceeds of exports, which have 
been retained to a considerable extent in the 
form of bank deposits instead of filtering in- 
to the hands of consumers or industrial 
users. It was believed that flight capital had 
played a part in recent months. This would 
probably account for the unusual demand 
for dollars, the rate for which advanced to 
29.30—29.60 escudos on the gray market, com- 
pared with the official rate of 28.60—28.95. 
The increase in sight deposits in commercial 
and savings banks, from 16,993,000,000 es- 
cudos on December 31, 1950, to 18,597,000,000 
escudos on September 30, 1951, was appar- 
ently due mainly to exports but probably 
included some flight capital. 

The Ministry of Finance sent to the Na- 
tional Assembly on December 4, 1951, an 
estimate of the national income, the first 
time such an estimate had been issued. 
The figure given for 1950 was 34,879,000,000 
escudos ($1,220,800,000), a slight decline 
from the 34,963,000,000 escudos estimated 
for 1949. The 1950 figure appears reason- 
able, but it is highly improbable that there 
was a decline from the preceding year, as 
production in all lines was much better and 
prices were generally higher. 

The Director of the National Development 
Fund also made a report to the National 
Assembly stating that up to the end of No- 
vember the fund had received a total of 
1,392,600,000 escudos, of which 481,300,000 
came from ECA counterpart funds, 747,- 
800,000 represented payments on account of 
imports. under the ECA loan fund, and 
163,500,000 represented budget appropria- 
tions. Of the total, 1,327,800,000 escudos had 
been committed and 1,209,100,000 had been 
released from the fund for various purposes. 
Of the amount committed, 471,000,000 
escudos was for electric-power production 
and distribution, 200,000,000 was for mer- 
chant marine renovation, 310,000,000 was for 
land transport, 186,000,000 was for basic in- 
dustries, and 92,000,000 for other industries. 


TRADE AGREEMENT 


A Portuguese-Swedish trade agreement re- 
newing the existing agreement was signed 
in Stockholm on December 14, 1951. Ne- 
gotiations for a new trade agreement with 
the United Kingdom were expected to start 
in Lisbon on January 7, 1952.—U. S. Empassy, 
LISBON, Dec. 24, 1951. 


Spain 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS, NOVEMBER 1951 


Top Government spokesmen in Spain on 
several occasions during November referred 
to the country’s improved economic posi- 
tion and to the prospects of continued im- 
provement through greater Spanish effort 
and external financial help. Citing favorable 
electric-power reserves and excellent agricul- 
tural crops, the Minister of Commerce stated 
that increased production had brightened 
export prospects considerably and that ex- 
panded bilateral trade and payments agree- 
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ments with European countries made pos- 
sible an expansion of both exports and im- 
ports. 

A press article previously approved by the 
Ministers of Commerce, Industry, and Fi- 
nance appeared during November, empha- 
sizing Spain’s need for the permanent in- 
vestment of American private capital and 
American technical help. Significantly, the 
author called for a more flexible system for 
participation of foreign capital in Spanish 
enterprises which, while preserving Spanish 
rights of ownership, would prove attractive 
for foreign capital. 

Toward the end of the month, the Min- 
ister of Industry asserted that current United 
States aid to Spain is helpful but insufficient 
to fill Spain’s needs, and appealed for in- 
creased productive capacity through “our 
own means and resources,” by mobilizing 
Spanish capital for industrial investments. 


INDUSTRY 


Except in the industrial area of Bilbao, 
where increased overtime and bonus pay- 
ments partially accounted for a noticeable 
improvement in wholesale and retail sales, 
business was generally reported unseason- 
ably low, with purchases continuing to be 
confined to living essentials. On the whole, 
domestic market activity was unfavorable 
as compared with a year ago, and remained 
dull as in the previous months of 1951. 
Hoped-for-wage increases had not material- 
ized, and the wide gap between income and 
living costs continued adversely to affect 
local sales, despite increased efforts on the 
part of merchants to move their goods. 

The latest official report gives 126,306 as 
the number of persons voluntarily registered 
for full-time work at the Government Place- 
ment Service offices in September, a figure 
slightly lower than that of 128,949 for Au- 
gust and 24.6 percent below the September 
1950 figure. The number of registrations 
in September 1951 was the lowest since Oc- 
tober 1948. The registration figures serve 
as a partial index of the extent of unem- 
ployment. As the unemployed are not re- 
quired to register and many decline to do 
so, however, those seeking full-time work are 
believed to total several times the official 
registrations. 

AGRICULTURE 


The Spanish agricultural situation con- 
tinued to improve in November. Harvests 
verified earlier predictions of greater pro- 
duction in all agricultural commodities, 
the total production increase being esti- 
mated at some 30 percent over 1950. In- 
creased wheat plantings were virtually 
completed, and abundant moisture assured 
excellent germination. Agricultural officials 
express optimism for a large 1952 harvest. 

Government officials indicated that bread 
controls might be relaxed in the early part 
of 1952. However, even with the estimated 
large olive-oil crop, it is reported that the 
Government does not anticipate freeing olive 
oil soon, but does expect to increase the 
ration when the new crop is processed. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


Heavy rains during the month resulted in 
sharp increases in hydroelectric reserves and 
virtually insured that power restrictions 
would not be necessary for the remainder 
of the year. Water levels in reservoirs 
throughout Spain increased during the 
month from 47 to 69 percent of capacity. 
The latter figure represented over six times 
the reserves in existence at the end of No- 
vember 1950. Reserves of hydroelectric 
power during the period increased from 
945,000,000 to 1,311,000,000 kw.-hr. (62 per- 
cent of capacity). 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


According to unofficial figures, Spanish 
lead exports dropped to 1,000 metric tons 
during the month. The Spanish f. o. b. price 
for sales of lead outside of clearing arrange- 
ments was raised from 23.5 to 24.0 U. S. cents 
@ pound. Demand at the latter price was 
reported to be weak. Production continued 
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strong at about 2,300 metric tons a month, 
about one-half of which was available for 
export. Stocks at the end of the month 
were reported to be high. 

A slump also occurred in exports of mer- 
cury during the month, as exports dropped 
to about 2,400 flasks from some 7,000 flasks 
in the preceding month. All exports were 
made to Western European destinations. 
The Spanish f. o. b. price continued at $200 
per flask and foreign demand was reported 
lighter. 

Unofficial figures showed wolfram exports 
during the month at 265 metric tons, of 
which 230 metric tons went to the United 
States and the remainder to Western Ger- 
many and Sweden. The Spanish f. o. b. 
price continued nominally at $72 a metric- 
ton unit, although some export licenses were 
known to have been issued at $71.65 a 
metric-ton unit. 

Official foreign-trade statistics recently 
published covering the 4-month period 
July—October 1951 show that imports were 
valued at 450,800,000 gold pesetas, some 
25,900,000 more than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1950, and exports reached 444,- 
300,000, an increase of 110,500,000 over the 
like period of 1950. 


FINANCE 


The monthly statement of resources and 
liabilities of the Bank of Spain as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1951, has not yet been released. Mis- 
givings concerning the rising currency 
circulation and large-scale deficit financing 
of the Government were expressed by local 
businessmen. This attitude had a detri- 
mental effect upon transactions in the stock 
exchanges, with almost alli industrial shares 
and public funds issues receding by approxi- 
mately 5 percent to offset the gains experi- 
enced in the preceding months. Bank-credit 
facilities had not tightened to any noticeable 
extent, but, according to reports, the banks 
are more insistent than ever in requiring 
sound collateral. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT 


During the month the commercial agree- 
ment with France was renewed, providing for 
greatly expanded trade between the two 
countries. The total value of goods expected 
to be exchanged in the year which began 
November 1, 1951, is some 34,500,000,000 
French francs, as compared with total trade 
of some 11,500,000,000 francs in 1950.—U. S. 
Embassy, Maprip, Dec. ‘28, 1951. 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOLLAR IMPORT PLAN FOR 1952 
ANNOUNCED 


Under Sweden’s dollar import plan for 
1952, just announced in the Swedish press, 
the Swedish Government contemplates 
granting import licenses to a value of be- 
tween 900,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 crowns 
($174,000,000 to $193,000,000) to cover im- 
ports from dollar sources during 1952, accord- 
ing to a dispatch dated January 8, 1952, from 
the U. S. Embassy in Stockholm. This limit 
may be exceeded, however, depending on the 
development of Sweden’s export drive to 
hard-currency areas. The Minister of Com- 
merce has announced that Swedish export 
companies engaged in shipping to the United 
States and other dollar currency areas will 
be granted priority for dollar imports of 
machinery and will be favored with con- 
struction licenses for plant expansion. 

Goods to be imported under the plan are 
essentially the same as under earlier plans 
and will include such essential commodities 
as petroleum products, coal, cotton, tobacco, 
machinery, certain iron and steel products, 
metals including copper and molybdenum, 
and chemicals. 

The revised dollar import plan for 1951 
provided for imports to a value of 1,100,000,- 
000 crowns ($212,300,000), c.i.f. value. The 
1951 plan as originally announced contem- 


plated imports to a value of 980,000,000 
crowns ($186,000,000). This sum did not 
include imports from military stockpiling. 
It is reported that the 1952 dollar import 
plan likewise places dollar imports for mili- 
tary needs outside the plan. 

In 1951 the dollar revenue from European 
Recovery Program sources paid for more than 
12 percent of Sweden’s total dollar imports. 
In 1952, however, this source of dollar income 
is absent, and prospects of compensating for 
this source from increased returns from 
exports, shipping, et cetera, are viewed with 
caution. It will be noted that under the 
1952 import plan the value of dollar import 
licenses to be granted is 9 percent smaller 
than under the 1951 plan. 


Trinidad and Tobago 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW REGULATIONS RELAX PROHIBITION ON 
IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN COTTON PROD- 
ucTs From U. S. AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


An amendment to the Plant Protection 
Regulations, 1941, made in Trinidad and 
Tobago on December 7, 1951, and known as 
the Plant Protection (Amendment) Regu- 
lations, 1951, relaxes the prohibition of im- 
portation of cotton lint, cotton linters, cot- 
tonseed meal, and cottonseed cake except 
from specified areas. Formerly these regula- 
tions permitted the importation of these 
commodities from only the United Kingdom, 
Eire, the British West Indies, and Canada. 
By the terms of the amendment to regulation 
20, these items may now be imported under 
permit issued by the Director of Agriculture, 
who is given discretion to determine the 
countries or places from which they may 
be imported and is also given the power to 
determine the conditions of means of ship- 
ment and requirements of fumigation and 
certification. This amendment to the regu- 
lations was embodied in Government notice 
No. 228, published in the Trinidad Royal 
Gazette of December 13, 1951. 


Uruguay 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


WOOL SITUATION 


The failure to sell wool has become so 
serious and so fundamental that many per- 
sons hold the opinion that all of Uruguay’s 
present economic, financial, and political 
problems revolve about it. Less than 120 
metric tons of the 1951-52 clip (wool season 
begins on October 1) has been sold for export 
to the United States, by far the largest 
buyer normally, compared with about 5,500 
tons by the same time last year during the 
phenomenal 1950-51 season. There have 
been several meetings of the President’s 
Cabinet, other senior officers of the Govern- 
ment, officers of the Bank of the Republic, 
and of private groups to devise ways to sell 
wool but no solution has yet been found. A 
few times the statement has been made that 
the United States Government should buy 
the entire clip at a fair price. A small group 
of wool producers has advocated selling the 
entire crop to the Soviet Union at about 40 
pesos per 10 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
peunds). So far, prices ranging from 23 to 
24 pesos for 10 kilograms of superfine cross- 
bred wool have been offered in the Monte- 
video market, but producers are asking 30 
pesos and higher. 


MOTION-PICTURE FESTIVAL 


The Second Annual Motion-Picture Festi- 
val opened at Punta del Este, the interna- 
tional beach resort of Uruguay, on January 
10. Representatives of the industry came 
from England, France, Italy, Japan, Switz- 
erland, Sweden, Brazil, Mexico, and the 
United States but the expected large number 
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Automotive Products 


ECUADOR’sS AUTOMOTIVE IMPORTS 


Imports of motor vehicles by Ecuador in 
the first 9 months of 1951 totaled 338 pas- 
senger cars, 1,938 trucks, busses, and trac- 
tors (including station wagons) compared 
with 213 passenger cars and 1,274 trucks, 
busses, and tractors (including station 
wagons) in the corresponding period of 1950. 
The United States was the principal source 
in both periods, supplying 318 (196 in the 
1950 period) passenger cars and 1,870 (1,266 
in the 1950 period) trucks, busses, and trac- 
tors (including station wagons). Other 
sources of supply in the first 9 months of 
1951 (1950 figures in parentheses) were Great 
Britain 15 (17) passenger cars, and 40 (7) 
trucks, busses, and tractors; France 5 (0) 
passenger cars and 7 (0) trucks; Germany 19 
(0) trucks and Sweden 2 (1) trucks. 


INDIAN COMPANY ASSEMBLES BRITISH CARS 


Addison & Co. Madras, India, assembliers of 
Morris Minor passenger cars, turned out 
1,000 Morris Minors during the first 11 
months of operation. This company started 
assembly of these passenger cars in October 
1950 from parts imported from Nuffield Ex- 
ports, Ltd., United Kingdom. Its daily out- 
put is now 5 passenger cars, as against an 
installed capacity of 10 passenger cars a day 
with 1 shift and 20 passenger cars a day with 
2 shifts. The general manager of the com- 
pany stated that the Government of India’s 
stringent import policy is the cause of the 
present low output of cars. After making 
additions to the assembly lines, the company 
hopes to assemble larger types of Morris 
passenger cars and also commercial cars in 
the near future. 


Chemicals 


SLAUGHTERHOUSES IMPORTANT SOURCE OF 
FERTILIZER IN ARGENTINA 


Slaughterhouse byproducts recovered in 
Argentina in 1951 included an estimated 
140,000 metric tons o} organic fertilizers and 
feedstuffs. About 80,000 tons of bone meal, 
10,000 tons of dried blood, and 5,000 tons 
of tankage were obtained; the remainder 
was feedstuffs. Production is almost en- 
tirely from the large export packing houses, 
although a small amount is from interior 
slaughterhouses. 

About 10,000 tons of organic materials are 
used annually in mixtures and 10,000 tons 
in bone meal for use on the citrus planta- 
tions in Entre Rios. Most of the bones, more 
than 65,000 tons, are exported to glue and 
gelatin manufacturers in the United States, 
United Kingdom, and Germany. About 2,500 
tons of dried blood were used on domestic 
sugar-cane plantations in 1951, and 500 tons 
were used in fertilizer mixtures. Most of 
the remainder was exported. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE PRODUCTION SHORT OF 
CAPACITY, BRAZIL 


The considerable gap between capacity of 
superphosphate plants in Brazil and cur- 
rent output is partially attributed to the 
fact that most manufacturers do not con- 
sider superphosphate as their basic product. 
Formerly, surplus sulfuric acid was used by 
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these companies in making phosphatic fer- 
tilizers. However, the shortage of sulfur and 
the high price of sulfuric acid make it more 
advantageous to sell the acid than to pro- 
duce fertilizers; also, the higher cost of sul- 
fur cannot be readily absorbed by a mark-up 
on superphosphate, as demand for the lat- 
ter is restricted to definite price levels be- 
yond which its use becomes uneconomical. 
The amount of superphosphate to be pro- 
duced in 1952-53 is uncertain and depends 
to a great extent on the market position for 
sulfuric acid. Transportation problems and 
difficulties in mining and concentrating 
domestic ores also limit production. 


AUSTRIA MEETING MANY OF ITS NEEDS 


Production of borax, boric acid, zinc sul- 
fate, and zine chloride in Austria is suffi- 
cient to meet domestic needs, states a for- 
eign chemical journal. Most of the carbon 
tetrachloride used is imported. The output 
of nitric acid is adequate, but production of 
acetic acid is considerably below require- 
ments. Hydrogen peroxide is made in suf- 
ficient quantities to provide a surplus for 
export. 


CEYLON GOVERNMENT TO SHARE COST OF 
DDT-Caustic-SoDA PLANT 


The House of Representatives of Ceylon 
has approved a supplementary estimate of 
7,000,000 rupees (4.775 rupees=US$1), as the 
Government’s share of the cost of the pro- 
posed DDT-caustic-soda plant. It is under- 
stood that UNICEF will provide additional 
funds for the project. 


FINLAND STEPPING Up USE OF FERTILIZER 


Although application of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers in Finland in 1950-51 was the highest 
ever reached, it met only about 70 percent 
of the current goal of 25,000 metric tons N. 
The target for use of phosphoric acid was 
75,000 tons and was 82 percent fulfilled. The 
figure of 30,000 tons for application of potash 
was exceeded by 4 percent and has been in- 
creased to 35,000 tons in the next two fer- 
tilizer years. The relatively high tonnage 
total for phosphoric acid was due principally 
to the fact that phosphatic fertilizers were 
available only in negligible quantities in the 
6-year period 1940-46 and Finnish soils were 
greatly deficient in phosphates. 


HELICOPTER INSECTICIDE SPRAYING 
SUCCESSFUL IN GERMANY 


Trial spraying of insecticides by helicopter 
to combat the Colorado beetle in the Federal 
Republic of Germany in the summer of 1951 
was successful, even on small fields. How- 
ever, the cost was generally higher than for 
the ground-spraying and dusting operations 
in use. More extensive tests with helicopters 
are planned for 1952. 


INDIAN DYE INDUSTRY SEEKS PROTECTION 


The Indian dye industry includes eight 
units with a total investment of 16,000,000 
rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21). The principal 
factory at Bulsar in Bombay State was re- 
cently completed and was scheduled to begin 
production in December 1951. 

Manufacturers are having difficulties and 
are requesting Government protection for 
the industry. The market has big stocks as 
a result of large-scale imports, but consump- 


tion is below normal. Under Government 
regulations, only 10 percent of the output of 
textile mills can be processed, dyed, or 
printed. 

The United States replaced Germany as a 
leading supplier of dyes to the Indian market 
in World War II and maintained this posi- 
tion for 3 years following the war. Since 
that time, however, Germany has been rap- 
idly regaining its prewar status. Trade 
sources believe that it will be the leading 
supplier in 1951-52, followed closely by the 
United Kingdom, the chief sourse in 1949-50 
and 1950-51. Other suppliers are Switzer- 
land, France, Netherlands, Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Japan, and the USSR. Imports 
from the United States dropped from 13,114,- 
860 pounds in 1947-48 to 926,125 in 1950-51. 


FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS To BE 
CONDUCTED IN IRAN 


Fertilizers are used on a very small scale in 
Iran, principally because of the high cost of 
imported products and farmers’ lack of 
knowledge in use of plant foods and the 
results to be obtained. The Point IV Mission 
plans to import these materials on a non- 
commercial basis for experimental purposes. 
If the experiments are successful, a program 
to increase the use of fertilizers in Iran will 
be recommended. 


MorE FERTILIZER AVAILABLE IN IRELAND IN 
1951-52 


The Ministry of Industry and Commerce of 
Ireland states that supplies of fertilizers for 
the country for the year ending June 1952 
will equal or slightly exceed those of 1950-51 
but that prices will be substantially higher. 
It is not planned to subsidize these products. 
The reluctance of farmers to buy at present 
prices has created a serious storage problem 
and is causing unemployment in the ferti- 
lizer industry. 


SuLFur DEPOSITS FOUND IN KASHMIR 


Deposits of sulfur have been found in 
Ladakh, Kashmir. Estimates of their extent 
vary, but they are conservatively placed at 
about 200,000 long tons. The material is 
said to be of high grade, but it is considered 
doubtful that resources in such a remote 
area could be profitably exploited under 
present transportation difficulties. 

Greater interest is being shown in India 
in less inaccessible deposits. Extensive pyrite 
beds have been reported near Kaiga, Karwar, 
Bombay. A preliminary examination has 
been made, and if laboratory tests of the 
ore are promising a more thorough survey 
will be undertaken. 


BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE USED TO COMBAT 
LocuUsTs IN LEBANON 


Benzene hexachloride is used in Lebanon 
principally to combat locusts. That part of 
the Middle East was largely free from the 
pest in 1951, and stocks of the spray are ade- 
quate barring a wholesale invasion. About 
22,000 pounds will be needed for agricultural 
purposes in 1952. The United Kingdom has 
been the principal supplier. ° 


MEXICAN SULFUR PLANT RESUMES 
OPERATION 


The sulfur plant at Poza Rica, Mexico, re- 
sumed full operations in December 1951 after 
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a stoppage of 2 months because of mechani- 
cal difficulties. Daily output of elemental 
sulfur averages more than 100 metric tons. 


Norway ANNOUNCES FERTILIZERS To BE 
IMPORTED IN 1951-52 


The Norwegian Ministry of Commerce re- 
ports that approximately the following 
amounts of fertilizers and fertilizer mate- 
rials will be imported in the fiscal year 1951- 
52, in metric tons: Potassic, 100,000; phos- 
phatic, 65,000; and phosphate rock, 65,000. 
The Government states that it has not been 
decided from what countries these products 
will come. Imports will be made through 
private channels. However, supervision and 
control can be exercised through issuance 
of import licenses and allocation of foreign 
exchange. 


SWEDEN’S PROSPECTIVE FERTILIZER 
IMPORTS 


Sweden’s imports of fertilizers in the fiscal 
year 1951-52 are estimated as follows, in 
metric tons: Calcium nitrate, 290,000, prin- 
cipally from. Norway; calcium cyanamide, 
3,000 from Norway; ammonium sulfate, 8,000, 
chiefly from Poland and the Federal Republic 
of Germany; Chilean nitrate, 25,000; super- 
phosphate, 30,000, from the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and France; basic slag, 5,000 from 
Belgium; potash, 136,000, from Eastern Ger- 
many (65,000), Poland (40,000), USSR, 
Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, and Spain. Importation will 
be through private channels. 


SWEDEN PLANS SULFUR PRODUCTION 


To meet growing sulfur requirements, the 
Swedish Board of Trade has recommended the 
exploitation of the State-owned mineral de- 
posit at Rudtjeback, Vasterbotten, in north- 
ern Sweden, which is said to have 3,300,000 
metric tons of ore. It is estimated that about 
1,920,000 tons of pyrites having a high sulfur 
content could be obtained. The Board pro- 
posed in 1950 that operations be started on 
a scale sufficient to yield 100,000 tons of ore 
annually by 1953 and 200,000 by 1955. The 
project called for an investment of 12,000,000 
crowns (1 Swedish crown=US$0.193), which 
was considered too high. The Board was in- 
structed to prepare a new plan. The second 
project, which required an investment of 
1,500,000 crowns, was accepted. Mining 
operations have begun at an initial rate of 
about 18,000 tons of pyrites in 1951 and 
25,000 tons in 1952. 


TAIWAN AMMONIUM-SULFATE PLANTS 
SCHEDULED FOR OPERATION 


The Taiwan provincial government’s am- 
monium-sulfate plant at Kaohsiung com- 
pleted installation of its equipment and be- 
gan trial runs in October 1951, with a daily 
output of 20 metric tons. Regular operation 
was scheduled to begin in November. The 
plant is expected to have an annual produc- 
tion of 7,000 tons and to save substantial 
amount of foreign exchange. 


TAIWAN PRODUCERS REQUEST PRICE 
INCREASE FOR SULFUR 


Sulfur producers in Taiwan have requested 
the provincial government to increase the 
purchase price of sulfur from NT$1,800 to 
NT$3,000 a metric ton (15.55 new Taiwan dol- 
lars= US$1, official “certificate”’ rate) - 


SouTH AFRICA MEETS SULFUR SHORTAGE 


African Explosives and Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., South Africa, based the recent 
expansion of its fertilizer production facili- 
ties on sulfur instead. of domestic pyrites 
because of the lower price of sulfur. The 
Umbogintwini plant in Natal was designed 
to use about 34,000 short tons of sulfur an- 
nually. West Rand Consolidated Mines, Ltd., 
the sole domestic producer of pyrites at that 
time, was to supply the pyrite-burning units 
and also those at the Modderfontein explo- 
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sives factory, each with about 18,000 tons 
of concentrates a year. 

Difficulties following Korea have impeded 
the efforts of the company to obtain addi- 
tional supplies of pyrites to replace imported 
sulfur. An agreement with a mining con- 
cern in Southern Rhodesia provides for a 
supply of 2,000 tons of pyrites monthly for 
the Umbogintwini plant, but the material 
is coarse ore, so that the installation of 
crushing machinery is necessary. By 1953 
sufficient supplies of domestic pyrites are ex- 
pected to be available and the company will 
convert all its burners at Umbogintwini to 
that material if the sulfur shortage contin- 
ues. In the meantime, sulfur for fertilizer 
manufacture is in critical supply. 


U. K.’s Exports oF AMMONIUM SULPHATE 


The United Kingdom exported 240,718 long 
tons of ammonium sulfate in 1950-51, a de- 
crease of 14 percent from shipments in 1949- 
50, according to the annual report of the 
British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, 
Ltd. Ceylon was the leading purchaser, fol- 
lowed by the British West Indies. 


UN—BRAZILIAN CONFERENCE ON 
FERTILIZERS 


A conference on the production, distribu- 
tion, and use of fertilizers was held in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, under the auspices of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations. Many of those attending 
were Brazilian agricultural officials, but 
delegates were present from the United 
States, Chile, FAO, France, Netherlands, 
Panama, and El Salvador, and observers 
from Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru. It was 
recommended that soil-survey organizations 
be developed and field experiments con- 
ducted. It also was recommended that de- 
velopment of available phosphate resources 
be encouraged and that efforts be made to 
discover domestic sources of potash and 
additional deposits of phosphatic material. 


NITROGEN INDUSTRY REPORTS WORLD 
SHORTAGE 


World supplies of fertilizer nitrogen in 
1951-52 are likely to be less than estimated 
consumption by about 75,000 metric tons, 
despite increased production in the United 
States and Europe, according to the annual 
report of Aikman, Ltd. However, production 
and consumption in the period July 1952- 
June 1954 are expected to balance approxi- 
mately, this authority states. It is pointed 
out, however, that United States estimates 
of requirements are higher than the Aikman 
figures. 

The market has been characterized by 
heavy purchases in the summer and fall of 
the current fertilizer year, which indicate 
increased consumption in the spring of 1952. 
This was true in the fertilizer year 1950-51, 
when world consumption of nitrogen was up 
17 percent. 


Drugs 


BRITISH EXPorRTS 


The export value of drugs, medicines and 
medical preparations from the United King- 
dom during October 1951 amounted to 
£2,258,768, which the foreign press stated 
was slightly below the monthly average for 
the third quarter. 

Shipments of proprietary medicines in Oc- 
tober registered £658,433, the highest value 
since the July peak of £711,200. 

Quinine exports recovered to £42,847 from 
the September low figure of £26,433. 

Aspirin exports in October at £68,261, were 
nearly £600 above those of the preceding 
month, and exports of ointments and lini- 
ments in October totaled £94,700. 

Shipments of aspirin during August (latest 
figures available) reached the record value 
of £86,191, which represented an increase of 


nearly 22 percent over July, 71 percent over 





August 1950 and 259 percent over August 
1949. 

Penicillin exports during August were 
£487,746 compared with £392,345 in July. 


Essential Oils 


Bic PRICE DROP IN INDIAN LEMONGRASS 
OIL 


The market quotation for lemongrass oil 
in Cochin, India, on December 8, 1951, was 
130 rupees ($27.30) per dozen bottles of 22 
ounces each (1 rupee=approximately 21 
U. S. cents). The quotation on December 
15, 1950, was $55.73 for a like quality. Among 
other uses for which lemongrass oil is em- 
ployed is as a starting base for synthetic 
vitamin A. 


Foodstutis 


AUSTRALIA SHIPPING MORE WHEAT AND 
FLOUR 


The latest estimates of State Departments 
of Agriculture and State Wheat Boards indi- 
cate that total Australian production of 
wheat from the 1951-52 harvest will be about 
161,240,000 bushels, giving an average yield 
of 15.60 bushels an acre, as compared with 
184,260,000 bushels and 15.80 bushels, respec- 
tively, in 1950-51. 

Exports of wheat and flour, in terms of 
wheat, in the 3 months ended September 30, 
1951, amounted to 110,933,499 bushels, as 
compared with 95,884,325 bushels in the cor- 
responding period of 1949-50. The 1950-51 
season’s shipments were composed of 75,442,- 
827 bushels of wheat and the equivalent of 
35,490,672 bushels of flour (739,389 tons), as 
compared with 65,636,741 bushels of wheat 
and 30,247,584 bushels of flour (630,158 tons) 
in the 1949-50 cereal year. 

Exports of wheat in the 3 months ended 
September 30, 1951, at 695,385 tons were 
151,832 tons more than those of 543,553 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1950. The 
largest quantities were shipped to the United 
Kingdom, Egypt, Italy, Germany, New Zea- 
land, Southern Rhodesia, India, and Ireland. 
Exports to all of these countries except India 
were much larger than in the 3 months ended 
September 30, 1950. Shipments to India were 
27,957 tons only, as compared with 153,626 
tons in the similar period of 1950. 

Shipments of flour in the first 3 months of 
the 1951-52 fiscal year amounted to 442,026,- 
000 pounds, as compared with 409,860,000 
pounds in the corresponding period of 1950-— 
51. The largest exports in the 1951-52 period 
were made to India, United Kingdom, Ceylon, 
Germany, Indonesia, Egypt, Malaya, and 
Singapore. As compared with shipments in 
the 3 months ended September 30, 1950, there 
was a decline in exports to Egypt and small 
decreases in exports to Malaya and Indonesia, 
but exports to the other countries mentioned 
showed increases. 

Stocks of wheat in Australia at September 
27, 1951, amounted to 47,795,000 bushels. 


BrazIL EXPECTED To Suip LESS RICE 


Preliminary official figures for Brazil’s 
1950-51 rice crop are 3,237,051 metric tons, 
as compared with final estimates of 3,217,690 
tons for 1949-50. 

Exports from the 1950-51 rice crop are 
expected to amount to about 200,000 metric 
tons of hulled rice. Export availabilities 
from the 1951-52 crop, which will begin to 
appear on markets in late March or early 
April, will probably amount to no more than 
100,000 tons. The reasons the decline is ex- 
pected are: (1) Lower production forecasts 
for Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais, Maranhao, and 
Goias in 1951-52 than in 1950-51, because of 
dry weather, price incentives to grow cotton 
and other crops, and, in Goias, transportation 
bottlenecks on the railroad; and (2) the 
December 28, 1951, decree signed by the 
President of Brazil, authorizing the Ministry 
of Agriculture to mix as much as 12 percent 
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of other grain flours, including rice, with 
wheat flour (to cut wheat imports and in- 
crease consumption of domestically produced 
grains). 

According to the Ministry of Finance, a 
total of 89,718 tons of polished rice was ex- 
ported during the first 8 months of 1951. 
The biggest importers were Peru (34,768), 
United Kingdom (26,802), and British An- 
tilles (8,836). In addition, a total of 36,344 
tons of rice meal, coarse, were exported dur- 
ing the same period. Of that amount, 11,165 
tons went to the United Kingdom, 7,240 to 
Senegal, 6,723 to Canada, and 3,939 tons to 
Germany. The remainder went to other 
countries. No uncleaned rice was exported 
in the first 8 months of 1951. 


BRAZIL’S CACAO PRODUCTION DECLINES 


Brazil’s total 1951-52 cacao-bean crop is 
estimated at from 1,983,000 to 2,190,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), in comparison with the 1950-51 
estimated crop of 2,271,141 bags. 

Exports of cacao beans from Brazil in the 
first 11 months of 1951 totaled 1,445,222 
bags, of which 755,435 bags were shipped to 
the United States and 689,787 bags to other 
countries. Exports in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1950 totaled 2,049,197 bags, the United 
States taking 1,045,427 bags and other coun- 
tries 1,003,770 bags. 

Stocks of cacao beans in Brazil on Decem- 
ber 15, 1951, were estimated at 130,000 bags, 
as compared with 120,000 bags on December 
16, 1950. 


COFFEE EXPORTS, COLOMBIA 


Exports of coffee from Colombia in the 
1950-51 crop year ended September 30, 1951, 
amounted to 4,442,403 bags of 60 kilograms 
each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), a decline 
of 434,520 bags from the preceding year. 
Trade sources, basing their estimates on 
prospects of a larger crop, expect exports for 
the 1951-52 crop year to exceed 5,000,000 
bags. 

Exports of coffee from Colombia in the 
first 10 months of 1951 totaled 3,754,026 bags, 
as compared with 3,803,743 bags in the cor- 
responding period of 1950. Of January- 
October 1951 exports the United States took 
3,351,403 bags, Europe 307,628 bags, and 
other destinations 94,995 bags. 


SYNTHETIC-RIcE Factory To BE 
ESTABLISHED IN INDIA 


It is reported that a factory for the man- 
ufacture of synthetic rice, largely from tapi- 
oca, will be established shortly in Travan- 
core-Cochin State, India. According to the 
foreign press, the Government of India has 
approved the scheme and has also agreed to 
give the necessary grant for establishment 
of the factory. 

The factory, it is reported, will give an 
incentive to many farmers in Travancore- 
Cochin who are presently disinclined to grow 
tapioca on a large scale because of restric- 
tions placed on the movement of tapioca by 
the T—C Government, and unremunerative 
prices obtained for it within T-C State. 

The Tapioca Inquiry Committee is report- 
edly studying the situation to evolve schemes 
for developing a tapioca industry. The de- 
mand for starch in India may possibly be 
met by conversion of tapioca into starch. 


ISRAEL’S CITRUS TRADE 


Estimates of Israel’s 1951-52 crop of citrus 
fruit range from 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 boxes, 
including more than 7,000,000 boxes of export 
fruit (a box weighs from 106 to 110 pounds). 
Total exports of citrus fruit during the 1950- 
51 season were 4,187,266 boxes, as compared 
with 4,240,601 boxes during the 1949-50 sea- 
son. In addition to the fresh fruit, Israel 
exported 5,266 metric tons of citrus juice dur- 
ing the 1950-51 season. Exports of juices 
during the preceding season total only 2,188 
tons. 

Great British purchased 2,642,120 boxes of 
citrus fruit in the 1950-51 season. The 
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Netherlands was the second most important 
customer, taking 346,526 boxes and Belgium 
third with 264,042 boxes. The remainder 
went to a number of countries. Of citrus- 
juice exports, Great Britain took 4,908 tons; 
the United States 88 tons; and Iceland 72 
tons, and the remainder went to Sweden, the 
Netherlands, Rumania, and other countries. 

Israel citrus shippers expect to increase 
sales at fixed price to 1,000,000 boxes. Scan- 
dinavian and eastern European countries are 
expected to be the customers for fruit sold 
at fixed price. These countries include 
Russia, which has shown an interest in pur- 
chasing Israel citrus fruit. Most of the ex- 
portable crop, however, will have to be 
shipped for auction sale in Great Britain, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

In view of the shortage of packing mate- 
rials, informed circles are not very optimistic 
with respect to the volume of the fresh fruit 
exported during the 1951-52 season. Boxes 
available plus boxes already purchased for 
early delivery would allow for exports of a 
total of about 4,000,000 boxes only. Final 
arrangements for purchase of additional 
boxes will be made only when the results of a 
survey of export prospects of the byproducts 
industry become known. Representatives of 
the industry’s combined export organization 
were exploring markets at the beginning 
of December 1951. 


REcORD SOUTH INDIAN TEA PRODUCTION 
PREDICTED 


Tea production in South India may have 
hit a new record high of 110,000,000 pounds 
in 1951. Production in the first 9 months 
of the year totaled 86,471,378 pounds, as 
compared with 69,976,852 pounds in the cor- 
responding period of 1950. South Indian tea 
production in the fourth quarter of 1950 
amounted to 28,046,976 pounds, and total 
output for the calendar year 1950 was 98.,- 
023,828 pounds. 


MEXICAN WINTER-—VEGETABLE SEASON LATE 


The Mexican winter-vegetable season got 
off to a slow start. The first carload of toma- 
toes arrived at Nogales, Sonora, from the 
Huatabampo district on November 21, and 
the first truckload of mixed peppers arrived 
the same day. The season was about 2 weeks 
later than is customary, although it opened 
a few days earlier than last year, when it was 
considered unusually tardy. Volume ship- 
ments were expected about the second week 
in December, after which the movement of 
vegetables was expected to increase rapidly. 

Fresh vegetables entering the port of 
Nogales destined for United States markets 
from the beginning of the season through 
November 30, 1951, consisted of 3 carloads 
of tomatoes and 1 carload of green peppers, 
as compared with 1 carload of tomatoes and 
10 carloads of green peppers from the be- 
ginning of the season until November. 30, 
1950, and 110 carloads of tomatoes and 27 
carloads of peppers in the corresponding 
period of 1949. 

Local customhouse brokers report that the 
current export duty levied on tomatoes by 
the Mexican Government amounts to 12.24 
centavos a kilogram, or about 2 pesos a lug, 
which represents a considerable reduction 
from the export duty charged in 1950 (1 
Mexican peso=about $0.1156 in U. S. cur- 
rency). 


NIGERIA AND BRITISH CAMEROONS CACAO 
TRADE ENCOURAGED 


The Nigerian cacao-marketing trade was 
encouraged by news from London that cacao 
buying had taken a sudden surge there dur- 
ing the second week in December 1951, put- 
ting an end to the lagging purchases that 
had characterized the market for several 
weeks. One of the largest items in this new 
spurt of buying was a 10,000-long-ton pur- 
chase made by the buying agency of the 
United Kingdom Government. Because of 
this trend in Great Britain the Nigerian 
Cocoa Marketing Board purchased more 


Nigerian cacao in the November—December 
period of 1951 than in the like period in 1950. 

The Nigerian cacao-marketing organiza- 
tion has warned farmers in the interior that 
they must take greater pains to improve the 
quality of their cacao so that Nigerian beans 
will be in a better competitive position in 
relation to currently higher-quality products 
from other areas of the world. Among the 
suggestions made for improvement of local 
cacao were regular harvesting, harvesting of 
all ripe pods on each tree and leaving those 
not completely ripe, removing beans from the 
pods within 4 days, and ‘assuring proper 
fermentation. 


ITALIAN FILBERT TRADE FEELS COMPETITION 


The 1951 Naples-Avellino filbert crop 
amounted to about 44,092,000 pounds, un- 
shelled basis, according to trade estimates, 
as compared with a crop of 66,138,000 pounds 
in 1950. . 

Exports of the 1951 filbert crop have been 
limited to small sales to importers in Scandi- 
navia, Germany, United Kingdom, and 
Canada. Minor sales have been made to 
United States importers. Lack of activity in 
this export market is due to the high prices 
demanded by local producers and the lower 
prices offered to foreign importers by ex- 
porters of filberts in Spain and Turkey. 


HEAVY FOREIGN DEMAND FOR SPANISH 
ALMONDS 


Final estimates of Spain’s 1951 almond 
crop remain unchanged at 23,475 metric tons, 
shelled basis. 

Exports during the 1950-51 crop year to- 
taled 18,890 tons, both shelled and unshelled. 
Total remaining stocks were calculated at 
20,395 tons, shelled basis. 

It is reported that foreign inquiries con- 
tinue heavy. The United States has shown 
great interest in the selected varieties of 
almonds, especially the Larguetas and Mar- 
conas, and exports of these varieties into the 
United States were expected to continue 
through December. The anticipated large 
exports to Germany did not materialize in 
November because a German import clause 
requires a 5-percent guaranty on all almond 
and filbert shipments. However, the import 
clause has been suspended, and it was be- 
lieved that Spanish almonds would find their 
way into the German market in December. 

Spanish exporters have expressed concern 
over the new foreign trade financial restric- 
tions put into force in Great Britain, but 
it is believed that the over-all effect may 
mean only a possible 10-percent curtailment 
of normal almond exports to that country. 


TURKISH FILBERT MARKET 


Crop estimates quoted on the opening of 
the Turkish filbert market have been con- 
firmed at from 80,000 to 85,000 metric tons, 
unshelled. Exporters are expecting that 
80,000 to 81,000 tons will be available for 
export, and domestic consumption, which 
sometimes runs as high as 10 percent of an 
average crop (50,000 to 55,000 metric tons), 
will account for the remainder. Earlier re- 
ports as to the crop’s over-all good quality 
have also been confirmed. The kernels, al- 
though not as large as those of last year, 
are “full,” and there is a higher proportion 
of the superior Giresuns. 

Official Turkish statistics covering exports 
of shelled filberts show that a total of 9,582 
tons was exported during the marketing 
season September 1, 1950, through August 31, 
1951. About 500 tons were from the new 
crop. Heaviest purchasers were Western Ger- 
many, 2,438 tons; the United Kingdom, 2,016 
tons; Canada, 786 tons; and Sweden, 591 
tons. Direct purchases by the United States 
amounted to 214 tons. ; 

Publication of official export statistics for 
unshelled exports has been delayed, and it 
is possible to give figures only for the period 
September 1950 through June 1951, which 
amounted to 162 tons. The purchasers were 
Egypt, 145 tons; Syria, 15 tons; and Medjaz, 
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2 tons. It is not anticipated that total ex- 
ports for the entire season will be much 
higher than the figure shown. 


Leather & Products 


TANNING MATERIALS, GREECE 


Although official statistics are not yet 
available, it is believed that the valonia crop 
was considerably smaller in 1951 than in 
1950, when production amounted to about 
16,582 tons, according to official estimates. 
Adverse weather conditions are thought to be 
mainly responsible for the decrease. 

The principal tanning extracts produced 
in Greece are powdered valonia, “Sens” brand, 
64-65 percent tannin content; powdered 
valonia, ““Tanoval” brand, 62-63 percent tan- 
nin; powdered pine bark, “Pine” brand, 67-68 
percent tannin; and powdered valonia and 
pine, “Neotan” brand, 68-69 percent tannin,» 

Research continued in 1951 on the native 
shrub “riki,” which reportedly contains a 
substantial quantity of tannin. 

Valonia imports in the first half of 1951 
totaled 552 tons, of which Turkey was the 
sole supplier; and arrivals of tanning extract 
totaled 179 tons. These amounts represent a 
considerable decline from imports in the 
comparable period of 1950. The principal 
tanning extracts imported are quebracho 
from Argentina, mimosa from the Union of 
South Africa, and small quantities of chest- 
nut from Italy and France. 

Exports of valonia in the first half of 1951 
amounted to 1,707 tons, all to Turkey. These 
were actually reexports of Turkish valonia 
processed in Greece. Greek tanning extracts 
exported in the same months amounted to 
837 tons; the United States and Sweden were 
the largest purchasers. 


PERUVIAN TARA-POD PRODUCTION 
CURTAILED 


Peru’s tara-pod production in 1951 was 
estimated at 3,000 metric tons, despite an 
active foreign demand. This low output was 
caused mainly by droughts in the principal 
producing areas, together with labor short- 
ages. No other vegetable tanning material is 
produced in Peru. 

Exports of tara powder in the first 7 
months of 1951 amounted to 342,000 kilo- 
grams, compared with 675,980 kilograms in 
the like period of 1950. Comparing the same 
periods, tara-pod exports totaled 296,795 kilo- 
grams and 481,165 kilograms, respectively. 
The United States and the United Kingdom 
were the principal purchasers of both the 
tara powder and the pods. 

Vegetable-tanning-material imports in the 
first half of 1951 totaled 1,213,843 kilograms, 
compared with 1,782,530 kilograms in the 
corresponding period of 1950. A drop of more 
than 930,000 kilograms in arrivals of que- 
bracho extract was responsible for this de- 
cline, as imports of most other vegetable 
tanning materials were larger than in the 
same period of 1950. 

Owing to curtailed quebracho imports, 
local consumption of tara powder approxi- 
mately doubled the 100 metric tons consumed 
in 1950. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographic 
Products 


MOTION-PICTURE CENSORSHIP IN BELGIUM 


There is no actual requirement that films 
be censored in Belgium. The Control Com- 
mission of Moving Pictures, however, reviews 
all films and decides whether children under 
the age of 16 may be admitted to public show- 
ings of individual pictures. The entire pro- 
gram of a theater, including the short sub- 
jects, must have the approval of the 
Commission if children are to be admitted. 

About 1,000 pictures of all kinds are sub- 
mitted annually to the Control Commission 
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for censoring. Of these, about two-thirds 
are of United States origin. About 100 pic- 
tures a year are denied approval by the Com- 
mission, and the others are accepted, often 
on the condition that certain cuts be made. 
These cuts are generally of only slight im- 
portance and consist of scenes of such a 
nature as to arouse in children a desire to 
imitate deeds and actions contrary to the 
law of the country or of morality, scenes 
of too brutal or terrifying a nature, lascivi- 
ous scenes, or scenes considered excessively 
vulgar. The Commission requires any por- 
tion of shooting scenes to be cut which show 
the actual moment in which players are shot. 
Sword duels are passed except for portions 
in which the sword appears to enter the body. 
The Commission is not favorably disposed 
toward boxing pictures. Fist fights are al- 
lowed, provided that no character is seen 
being hit in the face. 

Films submitted to the Control Commis- 
sion for censorship must be submitted ex- 
actly as the films are received from the 
United States. No cutting of the film may 
be done prior to its submission to the Com- 
mission. It is also necessary to submit a 
scenario of the picture to the Commission. 
If the picture is approved for children the 
Commission issues a certificate to that effect, 
and if there are any cuts required, the cuts 
are listed on the certificate. This certificate 
must be in the possession of the exhibitor at 
the time he is showing the picture. 


SWEDISH GOVERNMENT TO AID FILM 
PRODUCTION 


The lengthy discussions on appropriate 
means to support the Swedish motion-pic- 
ture industry finally led to a compromise 
formula approved by the Swedish Govern- 
ment in June 1951. The Swedish producers 
had requested subsidies in order to resume 
feature-film production, which was sus- 
pended at the end of 1950. The aid, as ap- 
proved, combined with contributions from 
the theater owners reportedly will not be 
sufficient to cover the estimated average losses 
on the pictures produced. Nevertheless, it 
is assumed that the major part of the sus- 
pended production will be resumed, and at 
the end of 1951 several pictures were in pro- 
duction. 

Specifically, the aid equals 20 percent of 
the Government's share of the amusement 
tax collected on the admission prices for the 
showing of Swedish motion pictures. Of the 
total amusement tax, which averages 37 per- 
cent of the admission price, 75 percent goes 
to the Government and 25 percent to the 
municipality in which the theater is located. 
The total aid is estimated at about 2,300,000 
crowns annually (1 Swedish crown= 
US$0.193). In addition to the Government 
aid, the theater owners have decided to con- 
tribute by 1 to 4 percent of the total box- 
office receipts, the percentage to be depend- 
ent on the size of the theater. This aid is 
estimated at about 700,000 crowns annually, 
giving a total subsidy estimated at 3,000,000 
crowns per year. Production is expected to 
be about 30 feature films a year. 


CHILDREN’S FILM FOUNDATION ESTABLISHED 
IN UNITED KINGDOM 


A provisional committee composed of 
members of the four United Kingdom in- 
dustry associations concerned with the Eady 
Plan for aid to the film industry was formed 
early in 1951 to consider ways of promoting 
regular production, distribution, and exhi- 
bition of children’s films from the alloca- 
tion to be made available for this purpose 
from the British Film Production Fund. Un- 
der the Eady Plan higher entertainment taxes 
were levied and a portion of these taxes goes 
to the British Film Production Fund to be 
allocated to British producers of quota films. 
It was agreed that 5 percent of these funds 
should be made available for the production 
of children’s films. A nonprofit organiza- 
tion, to be known as the Children’s Film 
Foundation, was formed. It is controlled by 





a board of directors consisting of three rep- 
resentatives from each of the four associa- 
tions and a jointly appointed chairman, 
These four associations include the Cinemat- 
ograph Exhibitors Association, British Film 
Producers Association, Kinematograph Rent- 
ers Society, and the Association of Specialized 
Film Producers. 

It was announced in August 1951, that the 
Board of Directors had decided to make im- 
mediate application to the British Film Pro- 
duction Fund for the agreed grant of 5 per- 
cent. The grant was estimated to produce 
about £60,000 for the Foundation. However, 
the introduction of the extended 3-year Eady 
Plan, making larger funds available to British 
producers, may require some new arrange- 
ments regarding the grant to the Children’s 
Film Foundation. Should the producers’ 
estimate of £3,500,000 annual receipts be 
realized and the 5-percent grant to the Chil- 
dren’s Film Foundation be continued, the 
Foundation could expect about £175,000 a 
year (£1—U£$2.80). The Directors may rec- 
ommend the payment of a fixed annual sum 
to the Foundation. 

The directors of the Children’s Film Foun- 
dation have issued an invitation to produc- 
tion companies to submit proposals for mak- 
ing special films for children. There were, 
however, no such films in production at the 
end of September 1951. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes. & Resins 


DISTILLATION PLANT APPROVED FOR PINE 
FORESTS OF INDIA 


The Assam Forest Department, India, ob- 
tained the services of a foreign-trained expert 
to survey the pine forests of Shillong and 
do experimental tapping and analysis. On 
the basis of a census of pine trees in the 
Khasi and Jaintia hills and experiments 
which showed the rosin to be of high quality, 
the Assam Government has approved the es- 
tablishment of a pilot distillation unit on 
a semicommercial scale. The plant will have 
a daily capacity of 2 long tons and can be 
expanded when larger supplies of rosin are 
available. If the operation is successful, 
plants are expected to be established in 
other pine-growing areas. 


Pulp & Paper 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FINLAND 


Finnish producers of pulp, both chemical 
and mechanical, do not expect that their 
tonnage to the United Kingdom during 1952 
will be adversely affected by British action 
in imposing import restrictions. Newsprint 
manufacturers also expect their shipments 
to the United Kingdom to remain near the 
current level, as an import quota of 60,000 
tons of newsprint was established in the 
Anglo-Finnish trade agreement for 1952 

For paper of grades other than newsprint, 
however, the situation is quite different. 
Spokesmen for the Finnish Paper Mills As- 
sociation state that British imports of kraft 
wrapping paper are limited to 37 percent of 
the 1951 level and that British imports of 
sulfite wrapping paper will be limited to 39 
percent of last year’s sales. Further, these 
percentages have to do with monetary val- 
ues and inasmuch as paper prices went up 
during 1951 the tonnage figures for 1952 im- 
ports of wrapping paper by the United King- 
dom are expected to be approximately 30 
percent of those of last year. Complete fig- 
ures for 1951 are still not available, but dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1951 the total of 
sulfite and sulfate wrapping paper exported 
by Finland to the United Kingdom was ap- 
proximately 32,000 metric tons. Greaseproof 
grades will be affected only siightly. 

The Finnish Paper Mills Association has 
indicated that as a result of this British 
action there has been a considerable amount 
of wrapping paper placed on the market un- 
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expectedly. Lots from Sweden, Finland, and 
Norway have had a definite effect on lowering 
prices on these grades. Although prices are 
still considered satisfactory, there are no 
more “special” and “top” prices to be ob- 
tained in certain markets. The Finns are 
spreading their extra tonnage, available as 
a result of the reduction in British require- 
ments, fairly evenly among their other world 
markets. 

Although no trend can be discerned as 
yet, some resistance to high pulpwood prices 
is reported developing. Some purchasers of 
pulpwood are more inclined to wait for price 
developments than at any time since 1948. 
This reaction, together with the imposition 
of controls on the export of round wood, 
effective on January 10, 1952, could have the 
effect of stabilizing, and in some areas, even 
lowering pulp-wood prices. 

The empowering legislation enacted by the 
Diet just before adjournment in December 
for further regulation of round-wood exports 
differed slightly in some of its provisions 
from the original agreement reached late 
last fall. Instead of a fixed fee of 300 Finnish 
marks a cubic meter on all round-wood ex- 
ports from Finland, the legislation passed 
by the Diet fixed the export fees at 200 
Finnish marks (86 cents) a cubic meter on 
pulpwood and pit props and 8 Finnish marks 
a cubic foot on all other round wood. 

Finnish chemical-pulp prices for the first 
quarter of 1952 are fixed at the same levels 
as for the last quarter of 1951. As reported 
earlier, this means that Finnish chemical 
pulp is selling in world markets other than 
the United States at $325 to $425 a ton, and 
South American countries are paying top 
prices. 


DEVELOP MENTS IN NORWAY 


The December 15 report of the timber cut 
in Norway revealed that somewhat more 
than 3,000,000 cubic meters had been cut 
during the season by that date. This is 
about 4 percent more than at the same time 
last year. Informed sources stated that de- 
spite the excellent start made, it was still 
too early to predict that the 7,000,000-cubic- 
meter goal for the winter cut could be 
reached. The weather was a very uncertain 
factor. 

According to Government sources, the pulp 
industry has been allocated 3,500,000 cubic 
meters of the anticipated winter cut. In 
addition, log-end imports from Finland 
through the cutting year July 1, 1951—June 
30, 1952, are expected to reach 700,000 cubic 
meters, very near the record of 1937. If 
both these amounts are reached, the indus- 
try will get the substantial amount of 4,200,- 
000 cubic meters, but it would like to have 
upward of 4,500,000 if pulp and paper prices 
retain any stability around their present 
level. 

Advance November export statistics do not 
reveal any marked changes in quantities ex- 
ported or average export values, compared 
with those of the preceding months. The 
only development of note was the constant 
monthly increase in exports of “other print- 
ing and writing” paper, which increased from 
6,000 metric tons in August to 10,700 metric 
tons in November. There was no significant 
change in the export value per ton during 
the period. 

Industry and Government sources are re- 
luctant to predict an export price movement 
for pulp and paper in the year 1952, although 
they appear to believe that a price drop dur- 
ing the year is likely. They indicate that 
the principal question for the Scandinavian 
market will be the extent and duration of 
the current British import restrictions, with 
further repercussions when and if an 
armistice is arranged in Korea. 

Statistics indicate that investment in the 
wood-processing industry, comprising me- 
chanical and chemical pulp mills, paper 
factories, and wallboard factories, amounted 
to 480,000,000 crowns for the period 1946-50. 
Of this sum, 207,000,000 crowns went to new 
building, and the remainder to repairs and 
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maintenance. Investment in wood-proces- 
sing averaged 14 percent of total industry 
investment over the 5-year period. Not until 
1950, however, did investment in new plant 
and machinery exceed repair and mainte- 
nance. 

In commenting on these statistics, a well- 
informed Government source close to the 
industry stated that, although it would have 
been desirable to have had a higher rate of 
investment in the industry to date, the limit- 
ing factor has been the number of engineers 
and technicians available in the industry. 
According to this source, the engineering 
staffs of the mills have been working at 
absolute capacity, and investment beyond the 
level achieved would have been a physical 
im possibility. 

On January 1, 1946, the fire insurance value 
of buildings and machinery for the entire 
industry amounted to 492,000,000 crowns. 
Gross investment in the 5-year period covered 
amounts in crowns to about the same as the 
fire insurance value at the beginning of the 
period without taking into account the de- 
preciation of the crown. Industry sources in- 
dicate that the gross investment figures, 
although in general accurate, should be 
treated with some caution, as there may be 
some fairly substantial omissions in the 
figures, as for example the eost of delevoping 
hydroelectric stations. 

Although special permission must be 
obtained from the Ministry of Finance to pay 
dividends in excess of 5 percent, this per- 
mission was granted for 6 of the 12 pulp and 
paper mill stocks traded on the Oslo Bourse 
in 1951. 

The change in the pulp and paper export 
tax has become official. The Price Direc- 
torate’s share will, however, be 7842 percent 
rather than 7744. The extra 1 percent will 
be devoted to a subsidy for the sulfate mills, 
on the grounds that these mills should be 
compensated for the extra cost involved in 
having absorbed a disproportionately large 
share of the small-dimension and low-quality 
timber available in 1951. The basic prices, 
which are supposed to comprise production 
costs plus reasonable profits, have been in- 
creased to include the timber-price increases 
effective in the spring and summer of 1951. 
No adjustment has been made, however, to 
include the sizable increase in the price of 
timber effective during October 1951. 


BrITISH BooK TRADE AND PAPER 
SUPPLIES 


The pulp and paper industry generally 
will be interested in some facts and figures 
from the British press regarding the British 
book trade in 1951. To the literary editor 
of the Sunday Times the problems of the 
year 1952 will be critical, with higher prices 
inevitable and consequent increases in sub- 
scriptions to libraries. The problem of the 
shortage of paper is considered crucial once 
again, and although esparto grass has 
proved a valuable substitute for wood pulp, 
the former product has increased in price to 
double the figure for 1950 and six times the 
value of prewar years. Furthermore, com- 
petition has arisen among publishers of 
other types of reading matter, notably pe- 
riodicals, for supplies of paper from this 
source. Even the record number of 18,066 
titles published in 1951 offers no encourage- 
ment, as it probably means that a stock of 
titles accumulated during the war suitable 
for reprinting has now been worked off and 
that for the first time in a decade printers 
will have to canvass for work. In one re- 
spect, however, this editor is more hopeful 
than the Publishers’ Association, for the 
iatter could foresee a rise in the prices of 
books by about 50 percent, while the Times 
writer thinks 25 percent a more realistic in- 
crease. 

The Manchester Guardian on January 8, 
1952, makes use of a simple chart to show 
comparative statistics. Increases have oc- 
curred for books on serious topics—art, archi- 
tecture, technical handbooks, educational 
books, trade, law, and biography—at the 


expense of new fiction and children’s books. 
One is led to speculate whether this is an 
indication of the impact of television upon 
the propensity to read something “light” in 
the evenings. é 

During 1951 British export of books also 
reached a high level—in the neighborhood of 
£5,500,000, most of which went to Common- 
wealth countries and the United States. It 
would be regrettable if the United Kingdom 
lost this market because of adverse factors 
in 1952 such as the inadequacy of paper sup- 
plies. 


Radio & Television 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF RADIO PARTS 
From U. S. 


Canadian imports of radio receivers, tubes, 
and parts during 1950 totaled C$13,901,774 
(C$1= US$0.90), the United States supplying 
91 percent of the total value. Import 
quotas which had restricted the flow of 
United States goods into Canada since 1947 
were eliminated December 30, 1950. How- 
ever, a 25-percent excise tax and a 10-per- 


cent sales tax were levied on radios in March 
1951. 


RADIO DEVELOPMENTS IN CUBA 


Imports of radios into Cuba during 1950 
were about 45 percent greater than in 1949. 

Union Radio, one of Cuba’s leading net- 
works, and Union Radio Television (CMUR) 
have been purchased for reportedly $1,400,000 
by a prominent theater magnate. 


TELEVISION TRANSMITTER TO BE INSTALLED 
IN Bocota AREA, COLOMBIA 


The municipality of Bogota, Colombia, has 
signed a contract with two British firms, 
Marconi and E. K. Cole, to install a television 
transmitter in the Bogota area and to furnish 
6,000 receivers, respectively. The receivers 


at first reportedly would be rented to the 
public. 


RADIO RECEIVERS IN GUADELOUPE 


The recent inauguration of a new power 
plant in Guadeloupe, French West Indies, is 
expected to stimulate the purchase of radio 
receivers. Electrical current was formerly * 
very unreliable, but a great improvement has 
been reported since August 1951. Of the 
total 7,758 receivers in use in the French West 


Indies in September 1951, Guadeloupe 
accounted for 2,115 units. 


RapDiIo SETS IN JAMAICA 


Total radio sets in use in Jamaica during 
1948 were estimated at 18,000; the 1950 figure 
of 10,127 sets applies only to licensed sets. 


FM BROADCASTING IN BELGIUM 


FM broadcasting is still on an experimental 
basis in Belgium. The National Radio Broad- 
casting Institute operates a 1-kw. FM broad- 
casting station which rebroadcasts for 6 
hours daily the National French or National 
Flemish programs. The signal is received in 
an area around Brussels of about 20-25 kil- 
ometers. The frequency on which the sta- 
tion broadcasts is 98.5 megacycles. 


PLANS FOR BROADCASTING OLYMPIC GAMES, 
FINLAND 


Extensive preparations are in progress in 
Finland to augment radio transmission of 
the Olympic Games to be held there July and 
August 1952. At present, Finland has only 
one line suitable for carrying radio programs 
to the West, but plans have been made to 
increase this number to 11 during the Games. 
The expanded network will provide coverage 
to practically all of Europe. 


PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


In November 1950 it was reported that 
3,150 firms in France were manufacturing 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Divi- 
sion, Office of International 


Trade 


Port Dues and Charges 


Increased in Basra 


The Basra Port Directorate (Iraq) an- 
nounced in amendment No. 6 of December 24, 
1951, to the Tenth Edition of the Port’s 
Schedule of Dues and Charges that, effective 
January 1, 1952, all basic rates and surcharges 
would be increased 50 percent. 


Port of New York Authority 
Establishes Office in 


Rio de Janeiro 


The U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro was 
Officially informed by the Brazilian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs that the responsible author- 
ities saw no objection to the establishment 
of a trade promotion office in Rio de Janeiro 
by the Port of New York Authority. 

The local representative of the Port of 
New York Authority obtained the required 
operating license and leased office space at 
Rua Mexico 31, Room 1104, and the trade 
promotion office is now open for business. 


Japanese Ships May Call at 
Dar es Salaam 


Japanese vessels of the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha Line reportedly will begin calling at 
Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, East Africa, dur- 
ing February or March 1952, if negotiations 
between the OSK Line and their Dar es 
Salaam agents, Steamship and General Agen- 
cies, Ltd., are successful. It is expected that 
the first Japanese vessel will bring a cargo of 
approximately 3,000 tons of iron sheets. 


Cold-Storage Facilities at the 
Port of Tunis 


Considerable progress has been made in 
the construction of the cold-storage facil- 
ities at the port of Tunis (Tunisia) by the 
Société Tunisienne d’Equipements et de 
Modernisations Industriels et Agricoles 
(STEMIA). The site of the company’s opera- 
tions is at the southern end of the Tunis 
port area on recently filled land. All of the 
buildings will be low and lightly constructed. 
The impossibility of sinking foundations has 
resulted in the buildings being constructed 
on sheets of reinforced concrete which “float” 
on the surface of the ground. The problem 
of handling goods in the rambling plant, 
which has resulted from these conditions, is 
to be met by extensive use of fork-lift trucks 
and tractor-drawn “trains of rubber-tired 
cargo wagons. 

One unit of the company—the largest 
single unit of the projected installation— 
consists of a large warehouse to have more 
than 10,000 square yards of floor space and 
equipment for receiving, sorting, and pack- 
ing fresh fruits and vegetables. Equipment 
already installed has a capacity exceeding 6 
tons per hour. 

Construction is also well-advanced on the 
cold-storage installations which adjoin the 
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packing. plant. 
pected to be in operation in December. The 
cold-storage facilities are composed of six 
small one-story buildings, each housing four 
individually refrigerated rooms of about 100 
cubic yards capacity. 


The first units were ex- 


German East-Africa Line 
Resumes Trips to South Africa 


Vessels of the German East-Africa Line of 
Hamburg have resumed trips to South Africa 
with the M. S. Transvaal, 4,100 gross tons, 
calling at Las Palmas, Canary Islands, en 
route south for the first time since World 
War II. Las Palmas will be a regular port of 
call for vessels of this line both on their 
northern and southern voyages. 


First Inexpensive Air Service to 
Connect Assam With New Delhi 


Recent improvement in the aviation- 
gasoline supply situation in India resulted 
in permission being granted to Airways (In- 
dia) to inaugurate its Airist class service as 
of December 22, 1951. This service now con- 
nects Assam directly with New Delhi for the 
first time, using the 978-mile route which in- 
cludes Gauhati, Bagdogra, Patna, Kanpur, 
Agra, and Delhi. The air link between Assam 
and Delhi, originally scheduled to start on 
August 25 on a triweekly schedule, was post- 
poned because of India’s lack of aviation 
fuel, although the Indian Government had 
agreed to allow one flight a week instead of 
three. 

The Airist class, similar to coach service 
in the United States, is stated to be an in- 
expensive type of service. The fares, in the 
opinion of the airline company, are either 
equal to or lower than first-class railway 
fares between some of the stations covered 
by the service. There are no “frills” such as 
food, refreshment, and free transport to and 
from airports included in the Airist class; 
however, soft drinks are permitted during 
flight. 

Airways (India) uses two Dakota aircraft, 
which can carry 28 passengers, and which 
were specially converted for the Airist class 
service. 


Laos Joins International 
Telecommunications Union 


The Government of Laos announced on 
December 21 that effective November 16, 1951, 
Laos had been admitted to the International 
Telecommunications Union (Union Interna- 
tional des Telecommunications). 


Eastern and Western Power 
Systems Connected in Taiwan 


A 66-kilovolt transmission line connecting 
the electric-power systems on the west and 
east coasts of Taiwan (Formosa) was com- 
pleted in December 1951. This makes an 
additional 16,000 kilowatts of power avail- 





sey, 















able to meet the current power shortage on 
the west coast. 

The line is 44 kilometers (27.34 miles) 
long, with its eastern terminus at Tung Men 
(15 miles southwest of Hualien on the east 
coast). It joins the western system at 
Wan-Ta, 30 miles northeast of Sun-Moon 
Lake near the center of the island. The line 
crosses the high, rough, central mountain 
ranges at an elevation of 2,800 meters (9,- 
186 feet). The longest single span of the 
line is 1,300 meters (4,265 feet). 

The terrain and elevation will present 
serious operating and maintenance problems 
caused by sleet, landslides, earthquakes, 
lightning, and typhoons. As it now stands, 
the line is equipped partly with steel towers 
and partly with wooden ones. The latter 
will be replaced with steel as soon as it be- 
comes available. 

The line, as installed, cost US$360,000 for 
material and NT$4,000,000 (about US$256,- 
000 at the prevailing rate of exchange) for 
labor and housing installations along the 
way, of which ECA aid provided US$290,000. 
(ECA aid to the power company for the fis- 
cal years 1950 and 1951 totaled US$9,947,000.) 


Air Service Between Caleutta 
and Khatmandu Reestablished 


Air service between Calcutta, India, and 
Khatmandu, Nepal, which was discontinued 
in June 1951 because of the monsoon, was re- 
sumed on a four-flight-a-week schedule as 
of December 13, 1951, according to a release 
issued by the airline to the Press Trust of 
India on December 8. The service covers 
Calcutta - Muzaffarpur - Patna - Khatmandu 
and return, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, 
and Sundays. Shuttle planes also serve 
Patna and Khatmandu on the same days. 


French Government Raises 
Annual Radio License Fee 


In December, at the conclusion of the 
budget debate on the French State Radio, 
the French National Assembly voted to raise 
the annual radio license fee from 1,000 to 
1,275 francs, by a vote of 344 to 168. 

The French radio budget for 1952 will 
amount to approximately 11,000,000,000 
francs. (350 French francs—US8$1.) 


Stella Polaris Ready for 
Winter Cruises 


The newly renovated 6,500-ton motorship 
Stella Polaris (Sweden) has been lavishly 
fitted out as a cruise ship, with accommoda- 
tions for 170 passengers. The first of these 
cruises will start from New Orleans and will 
include four to the West Indies, and 
then some Mediterranean cruises, including 
Greece. Three cruises are planned to the 
North Cape in June 1952, with the program 
to include a cruise to Scandinavian capitals, 
after which the vessel will visit Helsinki in 
time to see the closing ceremony of the 
Olympic Games (July-August). The ves- 
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sel is not expected to return to Gd6teborg 
until October, when it again will be used as a 
cruise ship. 


Authorization for Japanese 
Merchant Vessels To Enter 
Ports of Chile 


The Government of Chile, through its 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has accorded 
blanket authorization to Japanese merchant 
ships to make regular calls at Chilean ports, 
limited, of course, by the maritime legisla- 
tion and regulations in existence. 


National Panamanian Court 
Invalidates Monthly Meter Tax 


A long-drawn-out legal controversy be- 
tween the Municipality of Colon and a 
United States owned public utilities com- 
pany in Panama apparently was resolved on 
December 20, 1951, when the National Court 
of Administrative Litigation handed down 
a ruling invalidating the regulation of the 
Municipality of Colon providing for a 
monthly tax of $0.50 on each electric meter 
installed in that city. As this Court is the 
final judicial authority in Panama in such 
matters, the Court’s decision on the Colon 
ordinance is expected to set a precedent for 
a similar case pending in the Court affecting 
the Municipality of Panama. 


Sale of British and Burmese 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


It has been reported in a recent issue of 
the “Financial Times” of London that the 
Elder Dempster Lines, Ltd., have offered £8 
for each 6-shilling ordinary share of the 
British and Burmese Steam Navigation Co. 
The proposed deal, which is one of the largest 
for many years in the shipping industry, re- 
flects the current high level of values placed 
on second-hand liners and cargo vessels. 

The British and Burmese Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. have in service nine ships, seven of 
them built since the war. Delivery is ex- 
pected of a motorship, and five other vessels 
are on order. 

The nine ships which are in service aggre- 
gate 50,000 tons and comprise four liners, two 
with a gross tonnage of just over 7,000 (the 
only prewar vessels) and two of about 5,800 
tons; the four liners are all oil burning. All 
the cargo vessels are Diesel-engined, four 
with a tonnage of about 4,900 and one of 
5,500. 


Two New Oil Tankers 
For Portugal 


The tanker Bornes, 16,500 dead-weight 
tonnage, launched in Belgium in June 1951, 
arrived in Lisbon in November. The tanker 
Cercal of the same size was launched in Bel- 
gium in December 1951, making the sixth 
and seventh tankers built since the war for 
Soponata, the only Portuguese tanker-oper- 
ating company. These tankers will give 
Portugal sufficient capacity to carry all of its 
normal petroleum requirements. It is pos- 
sible that one or two of the older and smaller 
tankers will be retired. 


Court Rules Acquisition of 
Municipal Plants Invalid 


The nine Indian municipalities of Madu- 
rai, Coimbatore, Tanjore, Vijayawada, Masu- 
lipatam, Karur, Bodinaikanur, Tirupati, and 
Pollachi filed petitions in the Madras High 
Court questioning the validity of the Madras 
Electricity Supply Undertakings (Acquisi- 
tion) Act, 1949, insofar as it relates to local 
body undertakings. As a result, the Madras 
High Court delivered judgment on December 


February 11, 1952 


13, 1951, holding that the planned acquisi- 
tion of the nine local body undertakings by 
the Madras Government is invalid and ultra 
vires of Article 14 of the Indian Constitu- 
tion. 

An electricity department official has 
stated that the Madras Government has ac- 
quired all other local body undertakings, ex- 
cept the nine mentioned above, which de- 
cided to carry the matter to the Madras High 
Court. 


Launching of the Cargo 
Liner Roonagh Head 


The shipbuilding firm of Harland & 
Wolff, Ltd., launched the cargo liner 
Roonagh Head from their Belfast yard on 
December 17, 1951. The 6,000-ton ship was 
built for the Ulster Steamship Co. Ltd., un- 
der Ministry of Transport and Lloyd’s Sur- 
vey, and is designed with rounded stem, 
cruiser stern, two masts, and a single 
streamlined funnel. 

The hull is divided into eight compart- 
ments by seven watertight bulkheads. A 
double bottom, suitably divided, is fitted 
fore and aft and arranged for the carriage 
of water ballast, oil fuel, and fresh water, 
and feed water tanks are below the engine 
room. The forward and after peak tanks 
are arranged for water ballast, and a deep 
oil fuel tank is fitted at forward end of 
machinery space. 

There are three cargo holds forward and 
two aft of the machinery space, No. 3 hold 
being arranged for the carriage of water 
ballast or cargo. The holds and ‘tween 
decks are all specially arranged for the car- 
riage of grain in addition to general cargo. 


Passenger and Cargo Liner 
Eastern Star Completed 


The Belfast shipbuilding firm, Harland & 
Wolff, Ltd., has informed the U. S. Con- 
sulate General at Belfast, Northern Ireland, 
that the 6,200-ton cargo and passenger liner 
Eastern Star has been completed and han- 
ded over to the joint owners, Common Bros., 
Ltd., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Matheson 
& Co., Ltd., of London. The ship was built 
under Lloyds and Ministry of Transport 
survey and successfully completed its sea 
trials. 


One-Hundredth Anniversary of 
Bergen Steamship Co. 


The Bergen Steamship Co., considered one 
of the oldest shipping companies in Norway 
operating continuously regular lines along 
the coast of Norway as well as abroad, re- 
cently celebrated its one-hundredth anni- 
versary. 

The company’s fleet as of December 20, 
1951, consisted of 32 vessels having a gross 
tonnage of 65,390. The M. T. Castor, a large 
tanker of 11,000 gross tons built at Glasgow, 
was to have been delivered before the end 
of 1951, making the net total gross tonnage 
of the fleet 76,390. Contracts have been 
signed for five additional vessels, the M. S. 
Polarlys, (2,162 gross tons) for service along 
the coast of Norway; the M. T. Polluz, (10,- 
700 gross tons); a vessel as yet unnamed for 
the Bergen-Newcastle, England, route (7,000 
gross tons); and two motorships of 4,200 
gross tons each. When these new vessels 
are delivered the company will have a fleet 
of 38 vessels with a gross registered tonnage 
of 104,652. 

This company has taken a prominent part 
in developing and maintaining regular mail, 
freight, and passenger service, both abroad 
and from Bergen to other centers of popu- 
lation along the extended western coast of 
Norway. 

Norway’s second most important service 
is the passenger and freight line from Bergen 
to Newcastle via Haugesund and Stavanger, 


with two sailings a week in winter and five 
sailings a week during the summer season. 
Another passenger and freight line is oper- 
ated between Trondheim, Bergen, and Ant- 
werp. A regular freight route is operated. 
along the coast twice a week from Oslo to 
Kirkenes in conjunction with the Nordenf- 
jeldske og Vesteraalens Dampskipsselskap 
A/S, and a weekly freight service to Stav- 
anger, Bergen, Tromso, operated solely by 
the Bergen Steamship Co. An additional 
freight line is run between Bergen, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Bristol Channel ports 
and from Tronheim and other western ports 
to London and Middlesbrough. In coopera- 
tion with the Stavangerske Dampskipssels- 
kap, a regular freight service is operated be- 
tween western Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land and when necessary, to other Baltic 
ports. In cooperation with the Swedish Line 
A/B Transatlantic, a freight service is main- 
tained from Bordeaux and Casablanca along 
the West Africa coast as far south as Portu- 
guese Angola. Occasional freighters are also 
maintained in the service between Norway 
and ports of western France as far south as 
Bordeaux. 

A new project of the Bergen Steamship 
Co. is the operation of motor tankers. Two 
new tankers are under construction, and it 
is expected that contracts will be made in 
the future for a further addition to its 
tanker fleet. 

During the winter season special moder- 
ately priced cruises are operated from Bergen 
and English ports to the Canary Islands. 


Schedule of Rates and Fares 
Charged by Yemeni Airlines 


The following schedule shows rates and 
fares being charged by Yemeni Airlines in 
connection with its flights: 


[In riyals '] 


One Round 

way trip 

Aden-Ta’izz __- eee oteok choad J 25 50 
Aden-Hodaidah - - aT Eee . 56 112 
Aden-Sana’a_------- Ey ory ne 50 100 
Ta’izz-Hodaidah - - - - MPa TE i ES 31 62 
Ta’izz-Sana’a__-? --- Ee, ote ook 36 t 
Sana’a-Ta’izz____-_- nek BP er IY 31 oa 
Hodaidah-Sana’a_ ---- nublanebakeie 31 62 


1 One Yemen riyal = 77 U. S. cents. The valuation is 
subject to sudden change, depending on changes in the 
world silver price. 


Royalty, as well as high-ranking Govem- 
ment Officials, are carried free of charge. 

A reduced fare is not granted for round- 
trip passages. The increase of the Ta’izz- 
Sana’a fare over the Sana’a-Ta’izz return fare 
is due to the former flight being “uphill” 
the entire way. 

At present, Yemeni Airlines has no fixed 
cargo-rate schedule. Hence, an effort is 
made to charge approximately 6s. a kilo- 
gram-mile, although there is a pronounced 
tendency by Yemeni Airlines to levy instead 
arbitrary rates bearing but little relation to 
this theoretical yardstick. 


Flying-Boat Service Between 
Auckland and Tahiti 
Inaugurated 


On December 27, 1951, the Tasman Empire 
Airways Ltd. of New Zealand inaugurated a 
new flying-boat service when a Solent flying 
boat left New Zealand on its first scheduled 
flight over the route Auckland, Suva in Fiji, 
and Aitutaki in the Cook Islands, to Papeete 
in Tahiti. A second flight was scheduled 
for February 4, and thereafter, four trips 
weekly will be made from Auckland. The 
timetable for outward flight is as follows: 
Depart Auckland 6:30 a. m. and arrive Suva 
1:30 p. m. (first day—overnight stop); depart 
Suva 10:00 p. m. (second day) and arrive 
Aitutaki 8:00 a. m. (third day); depart 
Aitutaki 11:00 a. m. (third day) and arrive 
Papeete 3:40 p. m. (third day). 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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Large U. S. Participation 
Sought for 1952 Izmir Fair 


The 1952 International Fair of Izmir, 
Turkey, will be held August 20 to September 
20, at the Kuturpark under the auspices of 
the Turkish Government. It is staged by 
a municipal organization of which the mayor 
of Izmir acts as president; the municipal 
engineer-architect is director, and several 
municipal officials are secretaries. An an- 
nual] event, it was first held in 1931 and as- 
sumed an international character in 1934. 
The fairgrounds comprise 230,000 sq. meters 
of space (1 sq. m. equals 10.76 sq. ft.) and 
contains 30 permanent exhibition buildings. 

An estimated 2,000 exhibitors, including 
Turkish and foreign firms and Turkish Gov- 
ernment Departments and enterprises, par- 
ticipated in the 1951 event. Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, England, Finland, Western 
Germany, the Netherlands, Hungary, Israel, 
Italy, Sweden, the United States, and Yugo- 
slavia were represented in individual pavil- 
ions. In the .United States pavilion were 
products ranging from farm machinery, 
Diesel engines, and gasoline engines to 
consumer goods. Some 47 Turkish agents 
of the United States firms participated. Al- 
s0, occupying space in the United States 
pavilion were ECA with a “small business 
licensing agreements” booth and the Em- 
bassy and Consular Offices with a “trade 
promotion” booth. 

An American Businessmen’s Izmir Fair 
Committee served as a review board for ap- 
plications of Turkish distributors and agents 
of U. S. firms for dollar exchange covering 
articles exhibited in the last fair. For this 
purpose, the Turkish Government allocated 
$300,000. This committee, made up of 
American businessmen asociated with firms 
having branches in Turkey, had its head- 
quarters at Yeni Han 3-10 Balyoz Sokak, 
Itiklal Caddesi, Byoglu, Istanbul. 

Tractors and agricultural machinery, ir- 
rigation pumps, welding, maintenance elec- 
trical equipment, instruments, heavy ma- 
chinery, and office equipment were among 
the capital goods on display. Consumer 
items included refrigerators, oil heaters, 
water coolers, radios, wire recorders, Cars, 
automobile tools and tires. Inasmuch as 
most of the visitors to the fair were farmers, 
agricultural machinery such as _ tractors, 
combines, threshers, plows, Diesel engines, 
pumps, and trailers attracted much atten- 
tion. The exhibit in the United States 
pavilion which had the most ‘“‘audience ap- 
peal’ was reported to be a large electric train. 
Western Germany’s exhibit was said to be 
the most interesting foreign display. More 
than 1,550,000 persons visited the fair in 
1951, as compared with 1,300,000 in 1950. 

It is reported that Germany has sent an 
important trade official to coordinate that 
country’s participation in the 1952 Fair. 
United States firms wishing to be represented 
at this year’s fair may display their products 
either directly or through agents. Industrial 
and producers’ goods have special appeal on 
the Turkish market and may get preferential 
treatment in the allocation of dollars. When 
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the amount of dollars to be allocated by the 
Turkish Government for United States prod- 
ucts to be displayed at the 1952 Izmir Fair 
is known, an announcement will be made in 
these columns. 

Commodities shipped to the fair should 
be marked “For Exposition at the Izmir 
Fair.”" Thus marked, they may enter Turkey 
without payment of customs duties. Cus- 
toms inspection will take place at the fair 
and duties will be paid after the articles are 
sold. Unsold articles should be reexported 
within 1 month after the close of the fair, 
and special provision is made for reexporta- 
tion of articles which were brought in ex- 
clusively for exhibition. Merchandise sold at 
the fair is exempt from various taxes. 

Additional information on the forthcom- 
ing event may be obtained either from the 
Commercial Counselor, Turkish Embassy, 
3511 Ordway St., NW., Washington, D. C.; 
or directly from the Director, International 
Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 


Industrial Products To Be 
Emphasized at Brussels Fair 


Requests for space in the “heating section”’ 
of the 1952 International Trade Fair, 
Brussels, Belgium, April 25-May 4, exceed 
last year’s space rentals in that section by 
more than 20,000 sq. ft., according to a 
recent fair announcement. It is also re- 
ported that space in the “machinery and 
the metal engineering sections” is filled to 
capacity. Business transactions will be 
stimulated by the Belgo-Luxembourg Ex- 
change Institute which is authorized to 
grant foreign currency to Belgian subjects 
who make on-the-spot purchases of foreign 
goods on display. 

Information on the results of the 1951 
Fair and on the 1952 dates was published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of Sep- 
tember 10, 1951 

Further details on the 1952 event may be 
obtained from the Belgian Chamber of Com- 
merce, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y.; or directly from Lucien Cooremans, 
Managing Director, Brussels International 
Industries Fair, Palais du Centenaire, 
Brussels 2, Belgium. 


Commercial and Professional 


Art Fair To Be Held in Paris 


The spring session of the second Com- 
mercial and Professional Art Fair will be 
held at Centre Marcelin Berthelot, 28 bis 
Rue Saint-Dominique, Paris, 7em, France, 
March 15-24, 1952, according to a communi- 
cation from the French Embassy at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Among the products to be shown are 
jewels, embroidery work, bronze, copper 
filigree, modern ceramics, leather, faience, 
shellwork, enamelware, tin, decorative iron 
work, ivory, lacquer, mosaics, gold jewelry, 
procelain pottery, upholstery material, tap- 
estries, glassware, and basketware. 

Admission will be allowed only to com- 
mercial visitors. Further information may 












be obtained directly from the Salon Com- 
mercial et Professionnel des Ateliers d'Art, 
Commissariat General Des Expositions Des 
Ateliers D’Art, 13 Rue des Petites-Ecuries, 
Paris 10eme, France; or through the Office 
of the French Commercial Counselor, Em- 
bassy of France, 2129 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Opening Date of Dethi 
Machinery Show Changed 


The opening date of the International 
Industrial Machinery Exhibition, Delhi, In- 
dia, has been advanced to March 1, 1952, and 
the Exhibition will run for 6 weeks, the 
Secretary of the Exhibition Committee, S. C. 
Mital, advised recently. Products being 
shipped to India for this exhibition will be 
extended all necessary customs clearance and 
import license facilities. 

Data on this event was published in the 
August 6, 1951, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. Further details may be obtained 
either directly from the Association for the 
Development of Swadeshi Industries, 
Chandni Chowk, Delhi 7, India; or through 
the Embassy of India, 2107 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


India Electronies and Radio 
Show—New Dates Corrected 


The correct 1952 dates of the International 
Radio and Electronics Exhibition of Bombay, 
India, are November 10-30, according to the 
Secretary of the Radio and Electronics So- 
ciety of India. 

Copies of Prospectus, Rules and Regula- 
tions on this event are available in the 42 
Field Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Further information may be obtained 
either directly from Y. A. Fazalbhoy, Chair- 
man, Board of Control, Radio and Electronics 
Society of India, Fateh Manzil, Opera House, 
Bombay, India; or through the Embassy of 
India, 2107 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

This corrects data published in the No- 
vember 5, 1951, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 


Plans of Karachi International 
Industries Fair Are Completed 


With the issuance in December of regula- 
tions dealing with customs treatment of 
goods imported for exhibition purposes, plans 
were completed for holding the second Inter- 
national Industries Fair, Karachi, Pakistan, 
March 1—April 6, 1952. 

All classes of goods except cosmetics and 
luxury cars may be imported for exhibition 
purposes upon payment of duties and sales 
tax, such duties and taxes to be refunded on 
goods reexported after the Fair closes. Ex- 
hibitors from the dollar area are permitted 
to apply for a specified ceiling of dollars to 
the Office of the Chief Controller of Imports 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Argentina Peso Basie 
Preferential 
| Free market 
Bolivi Boliviano | Official 
Legal fre¢ 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 
Chile Peso Official 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial ® 
Special commercial 
Free market 
( nb Pe30.. Bank of Republic 3 
Basic § 
Costa Rit Colon Controlled 
Uneontrolled 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) 
Free 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Fret 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Para Gru Oficial 
Official 
Free 
Peru Sol Erchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
'Tneontrolled-nontrade 
Vem Bolivar Controlled 


Free 


See explanatory notes foi rate structure. 
Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established August 28, 1950 
Average consists of April through December cuota- 
tions; rate established April 8, 1950 
‘ Average consists of October through December quo- 
itions; rate established October 24, 1949 
Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established February 25, 1950 
6 New rate established January 10, 1950 
’ Established July 25, 1950: average for August through 
Decer ber 


t 


* See eynlanatory notes New basic rate established 
March 20, 1051 

January-November. New rate (14 established 
December 1, 1950 


July-December. Selling rate in effect throughont 
country since July 1, 1950 

Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through December 31, 1949 


November-— December Rate established November 


9, 19450 
13 New rate established March 5, 1951 see explana- 
tory notes 
Established October 5, 1949 Average for 1949 in- 


cludes October, November, and December quotations. 
*Bolivian curb rate as of July 24; Paraguayan free rat 
as of August 8 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 

All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since August 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 
1948, and until October 3, 1949, there were four rates in 
effect: Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), 
and free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the 


February ll, 1952 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


A verage rate Latest available quotation 


Anproxi- 
1949 1950 1951 mate Date 
, : Rate | equivalent - 
(annual) | (annual) Aug. in U.S. 1951 
currency 
(') 27. 7.50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Dee. 18 
( 25. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
( 214.04 14.17 14. 43 Of93 Do. 
$2. 42 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 0165 | Nov. 26 
11.50 | 5101.00 101.00 | 101. 00 099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *188.00 | 208. 00 0048 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18.72 18. 72 .0554 | Dee. 15 
31.10 31. 10 31. 10 31.10 0322 | Dee. 31 
43.10 43. 10 43.10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
60. 10 6. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91, 04 93. 70 92. 80 0108 Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 | 
2. 51 2. 51 . 3984 | Nov. 30 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Dec. 18 
7.91 8.77 7. 52 7.90 . 1429 Do. 
13. 50 13. 50 15.15 15.15 0660 | Dee. 26 
17. 8 18. 36 17. 70 17. 40 . 0575 Do. 
2.04 2.02 2.02 2. 02 .4950 | Dee. lo 
8. 65 8. 65 &. 65 &. 65 1156 | Dee. 13 
5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Oct. 31 
7. 00 7.00 7. 00 . 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 9? 7.08 7.10 1408 Do. 
6.00 . 1667 | Nov. 13 
9. 00 1111 | Do. 
32. 50 . 08308 Do. 
17. 78 14.85 15. 35 0651 | Nov. 17 
18. 46 15. 54 15. 51 . 0645 Do. 
> 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 | Dec. 31 
i. 90 1.90 1.90 . 52463 Do. 
‘2.4 2.45 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 
2.77 «. 61 2.39 . 4184 Do. 
35 3. 35 3.35 . 2085 | Dee. 15 
Fi) 3 35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 





beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On October 3, 
1449, the rate structure was modified to provide for the 
six rates: viz, Preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), 
basic (6.00), auction A and B (established initially in 
November 1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and 
consolidated into a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), 
and free (9.02). 

Rolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
ibolished on April 8, 1950. 

Rrazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of November 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 
1, 1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chiie.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free- 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free Market rate, 

Colombia.—Prior to March 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official rate 
maintained by that institution. Other imports were 
paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange contro! 
system instituted March 20, a new basic exchange rate 
of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling was established. All foreign payments are made 
at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which were initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. On 
October 29 a program of progressive devaluation of the 
coffee buying rate was put into effect, to be continued 
until complete unification with the 2.50 peso buying 
rate is reached. The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is 
presently inactive; the former exchange certificate and 
free-market rates have been suspended. Exchange taxes 
are unified at 3 percent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 


{ ee 
TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and —— 


COMMUNICATIONS 







(Continued from p. 21) 


This service is expected to replace the 
fortnightly flights of the New Zealand Na- 
tional Airways between Auckland, Norfolk 
Island, Fiji, Western Samoa, and Aitutaki 
and Rarotonga in the Cook Islands. Na- 
tional Airways will continue its flights tem- 
porarily, however, until Tasman Airways 
gains more experience. 


Lower Air Fares Planned 
Between London and Paris 


In October 1952, British European Airways 
Corporation and Compagnie Nationale Air 
France plan to introduce a new class, low- 
priced air service hetween London and Paris. 
The new fares will be 35 to 40 percent lower 
than the present standard fare of £8 10s. 
($23.80) single and £15 6s. ($42.84) round 
trip. A 35-percent reduction would make 
the average fare about £5 10s. 6d. ($15.47) 
single and £9 19s. ($27.86) round trip. At 
present there is an excursion rate of £12 
($33.60) return in the early or late hours of 
the day. There is a possibility that the new 
fares may also be cheaper during “off” hours. 

A free baggage allowance of 33 pounds and 
the usual reductions for children are in- 
cluded in the new fares. Tourist passengers, 
however, will have to pay for their own road 
transport at each end of the trip. Full meals 
will not be served by the airlines, but light 


(Continued from p. 27) 





The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to 
nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’? imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official-rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between December 16, 1949, and Novem- 
ber 9, 1950, essential imports and authorized nontrade 
transactions were paid for at the official rate plus charges 
and a 5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential 
imports were paid for through the use of exchange cer- 
tificates, purchased at rates which were usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were 
made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange 
law, dated November 9, 1950, the official rate is to be 
applied to payments of Government obligations and to 
purchases by Government-owned public services. Im- 
ports of essential goods and certain nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade re- 
mittances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas 
per dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effec- 
tive rate 8). Nonessential imports and other nontrade 
remittances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 
cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. §. 
dollar was established March 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign exchange rates. An official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. 
Selling rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending 
upon the degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported: 
the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on 
account of registered capital. The legal free market 
covers invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 
1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to March 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the 
article to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 
3.12; basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and Preferential B rates, 
respectively, since April 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to November 7, 1949, imports had been paid f rat the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, de- 
pending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for 
certain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at 
the legal free-market rate. . 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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Export-Control Developments 


Office of International Trade, 


{Note: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 


is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 
of each item.] 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Export quotas of 60,000 wet cattle hides 
and buffalo hides and 100,000 dry and wet 
calf and kip skins have been established for 
the first quarter of 1952. 

In both cases, the favorable supply- 
demand situation in the United States has 
permitted increases over the quotas for the 
fourth quarter of 1951. The new quota for 
wet cattle hides and buffalo hides is higher 
by 15,000 hides, and for calf and kip skins, 
by 25,000 hides, than in the fourth quarter. 

The first-quarter quota for cattle-hide 
parts has been established at 600,000 pounds. 
A quota equivalent to 15,000 whole cattle 
hides was established for cattles-hide parts 
in the fourth quarter of 1951. 

OIT will continue to license dry cattle 
hides on an “open-end” basis in the first 
quarter. Under “open-end” licensing, no 
formal quantitative quota is established, but 
exports are controlled so as to protect na- 
tional security and domestic supplies. 

Imported wet cattle hides, buffalo hides, 
dry and wet calf and kip skins, and cattle- 
hide parts in bonded warehouses, for which 
no consumption entry has been made at a 
United States customhouse also will con- 
tinue to be free from quantitative export 
limitations. (OIT-918, Jan. 21, 1952.) 


SULFUR Export QUOTAS 


The following sulfur export quotas have 
been established for the first 6 months of 
1952: 

Sulfur (brimstone)—uas mined, recovered, 
or otherwise produced, of a purity of 97 per- 
cent or greater, 465,000 long tons. 

Sulfur—crushed, ground, refined, sublimed 
and flowers, 15,000 long tons. 

These new export quotas are for 6 months, 
instead of 3 months as formerly. This is 
mainly to make allowances for heavy seasonal 
consumption in certain areas and also to 
facilitate advance booking of shipping space. 

The new export quota for crude sulfur is 
25,000 long tons less than that for the com- 
bined third and fourth quarters of 1951. 
This reduction was made necessary by the 
increasing United States requirements for 
defense and conforms to the pattern estab- 
lished by the National Production Authority 
in Order M-69, as amended on December 29, 
1951. 

The new export quota for crushed, ground, 
refined, and sublimed sulfur (including 
flowers) is the same as for the combined 
third and fourth quarters of 1951. 

The two new export quotas combined 
(480,000 long tons) represent approximately 
17% percent of the current estimated rate 
of United States sulfur production. This is 
slightly less than the proportionate quantity 
set aside for export in the last 6 months of 
1951, and is offset by the increasing use, in 
other countries, of sulfur from other sources, 
such as pyrites, smelter and refinery gases, 
and natural sour gases, which relieves the 
drain on United States brimstone. 

Both the United States and the countries 
dependent on United States sources for sul- 
fur are striving by all possible means to 
conserve the present supply of brimstone for 
essential uses, to develop new sources of 
supply within and without the United States, 
and to make greater use of other sulfur- 
bearing materials such as pyrites and crudes 
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U. S. Department of Commerce 


containing less than 97 percent sulfur. It is 
hoped that these measures will bring pro- 
duction and consumption into balance again. 

The export quota for crude sulfur for the 
first 6 months of 1952 is consistent with the 
world distribution of sulfur proposed by the 
Sulfur Committee of the International Ma- 
terials Conference. (OIT-—920, Jan. 25, 1952.) 


TIN-PLATE QUOTA SET FOR FOOD AND 
PETROLEUM PACKAGING 


An export licensing quota of 120,000 short 
tons of specification production tin plate 
(primes and seconds) for food and petroleum 
packaging has been established for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1952. The quota covers only 
that tin plate produced pursuant to a defi- 
nite order from a customer for a product 
meeting definite specifications. 

The total quantity made available for ex- 
port is intended to supplement the con- 
stantly expanding tin-plate production 
available outside the United States. In ad- 
dition, OIT will shortly announce substan- 
tial quotas of secondary tin plate for export. 

The 120,000-ton tin-plate quota includes 
105,500 tons for food packing and 14,500 tons 
for petroleum packaging. By comparison, 
the first-quarter 1952 quota is 115,000 tons, 
of which 99,000 tons are for food packing 
and 16,500 tons for petroleum packaging. 
In 1949, quarterly average exports of tin 
plate amounted to 130,500 tons and, in 1950, 
to 123,000 tons. 

The expected distribution of the 105,500- 
ton tin-plate quota for food pack takes 
into account indigenous production, avail- 
ability from sources other than the United 
States, and specific requirements for seasonal 
packing. (OIT-922, Jan. 28, 1952.) 


EXPORT ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETS 


The priority assistance program for exports 
of maintenance, repair, and operating 
(MRO) supplies should continue to prove 
satisfactory unless the metals supply situa- 
tion becomes much tighter, the Export Ad- 
visory Committee of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce indicated at its meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Tuesday, January 22. 

In addition to the MRO program, num- 
erous other subjects relating to exports and 
foreign markets were discussed at the meet- 
ing, which was attended by 24 businessmen, 
representing all branches of the U. S. export 
trade. 

Discussing the preparation of market data 
by the Department, committee members 
urged that the Office of International Trade 
publish more export statistics by countries, 
information on commodities and on foreign 
importers interested in United States mer- 
chandise, and related world trade data which 
are not readily available elsewhere. Because 
of the constant shifting of export markets, 
authentic information of this type is ex- 
tremely useful to exporters, they said. As 
soon as the United States facilities have been 
expanded sufficiently to maintain defense 
production at the desired level, such infor- 
mation will be of particular importance, 
committee members pointed out. 

Drafts of: (1) a proposed International 
Convention for Simplifying the Customs 
Treatment of Samples and Advertising Ma- 
terial and (2) a series of proposed interna- 
tional standards for import documentation 
and related consular formalities were pre- 
sented to the committee for comment. The 
proposals, drafted at the 1951 meeting of 
the contracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, were published 
in the January 21, 1952, issue of OIT’s For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

Among the suggestions offered by the com- 
mittee were the following: (1) The conven- 
tion should provide for the temporary 





duty-free admission of still advertising films 
up to 35 mm. in width, since American in- 
dustrial firms commonly use still pictures in 
this width for advertising purposes; (2) it 
would be impractical to list in the convention 
the specific commodities of which samples 
would be admitted duty-free; and (3) the 
permissible weight of duty-free catalogs and 
documents should be placed as high as 


_possible. 


In connection with the Point-IV program, 
committee members suggested that the func- 
tions which can be carried out most ad- 
vantageously and appropriately by the U. S. 
Government are: (1) to provide technical 
advice to aid areas of economic potential in 
the fields of health, education, and agricul- 
ture and (2) to help establish a favorable 
“climate” for private enterprise in such areas. 

OIT representatives solicited the Commit- 
tee’s aid in encouraging fuller use of the 
privileges of manufacture and exhibition 
which were extended to U. S. foreign trade 
zones under the Boggs Amendment of June 
15, 1951. Most of the space available in the 
zones still is being used for storage—an 
essentially uncreative activity. Compara- 
tively few American businessmen have taken 
full advantage of the opportunity to effect 
savings in duty payments by setting up 
plants for fabricating or assembling imported 
goods and components in the zones, it was 
reported. 

Loring K. Macy, OIT director, presided at 
the meeting. (OIT-921, Jan. 25, 1952.) 


LONGER FILING PERIOD FOR NON-CMP 
COPPER AND COPPER-BASE ALLOY LI- 
CENSE APPLICATIONS 


The period in which exporters may file 
second-quarter export license applications 
covering non-CMP copper and copper-base 
alloys (other than refined copper) has been 
extended to 4 weeks, February 1-29, 1952. 

The new filing period applies only to non- 
CMP copper and copper-base alloys covered 
by OIT’s processing code NONF. This in- 
cludes copper and brass scrap as well as 
copper “B” products. 

The filing period for these commodities 
previously covered only 2 weeks, February 
1-15. The 2-week extension was granted by 
OIT to enable exporters to receive their first- 
quarter licenses, and to arrange their second- 
quarter export programs accordingly. (OIT- 
923, Jan. 29, 1952.) 


Woop PuLp Export QUOTA INCREASED 


A supplementary first-quarter, 1952, export 
quota of 25,000 tons of unbleached sulfate 
wood pulp was announced on January 30 by 
the Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

This quantity, together with the 25,000 
tons of unbleached sulfate wood pulp pre- 
viously made available for export in the first 
quarter, brings the export quota of this grade 
of wood pulp to a total of 50,000 tons for the 
quarter. 

The increase was made possible because of 
the temporary easing in domestic demand 
for the grades of unbleached sulfate wood 
pulp available for export. 

Because of the large number of pending 
applications, the supplementary quota will 
be exhausted within a short period of time. 

The fourth-quarter, 1951, quota for un- 
bleached sulfate wood pulp was 30,000 tons. 
(OIT-924, Jan. 30, 1952.) 


EXpPorTS OF AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT 
PARTS 


Applications for licenses to export auto- 
motive replacement parts to certain Far 
Eastern countries no longer need be accom- 
panied by copies of the import permits 
granted by those countries for such ship- 
ments. 

The Far Eastern countries involved are: 
British Malaya, Burma, Ceylon, Indochina, 
Indonesia, and Republic of the Philippines. 
Thailand does not grant import permits for 
such parts. 
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The requirement that license applicants 
inform OIT of all unshipped balances on 
outstanding licenses covering automotive re- 
placement parts for those destinations, in- 
cluding Thailand, also have been eliminated. 

Both actions are announced in OIT’s Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin, No. 655. 

The previously effective requirements were 
established in July 1951, to provide informa- 
tion needed by OIT in effecting equitable 
distribution of automotive replacement parts 
through normal channels to established, 
accredited dealers, in relation to the basic 
needs of the Far Eastern countries. This 
purpose has now been fulfilled. 

All other previously established require- 
ments in connection with license applica- 
tions covering automotive replacement parts 
for the seven Far Eastern countries continue 
in effect. (OIT-—925, Jan. 31, 1952.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY GR-S EXPORT QUOTA 


The first quarter, 1952, export quota of 
Government produced synthetic (GR-S) 
rubber has been increased to 17,000 long 
tons as a result of an additional 7,000 tons 
of “hot” GR-S rubber made available for ex- 
port to friendly countries. 

In announcing the additional quota, OIT 
officials warned exporters that the total quota 
of 17,000 tons now available for export is no 
more than adequate to take care of license 
applications filed before January 7, which 
was the deadline for submitting applications 
under the original 10,000-ton quota an- 
nounced on December 20. 

As the additional 7,000 tons is all “hot” 
GR-S, the ratio of ‘“‘cold”’ to “hot,” originally 
set at 46—54, is now 27-73. There has been 
no reduction in the amount of “cold”’ rubber 


available for export. (OIT-926, Jan. 31, 
1952.) 





Schedule B, as Revised for 

1952—A More Efficient 

Guide for Exporters 
(Continued from p. 4) 


other wood container and shook classifi- 
cations as well as in the softwood 
plywood classifications. A substantial 
number of changes were made in the 
paper and products commodities. One 
of the principal changes in the paper 
classifications concerned paper bags and 
sacks. A separate classification was set 
up for cigarette-paper books, and book 
covers. Most of the changes in this sec- 
tion of the Schedule were made to in- 
crease comparability between export and 
production classifications. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


The principal changes in group 5 were 
to bring out greater detail in the indus- 
trial engine lubricating oils; providing a 
separate classification for petroleum 
base cutting oils; regrouping the flat 
glass classifications; setting up new clas- 
sifications for cooking glassware, elec- 
tronic tube blanks, asphalt tile, sand, 
gravel, and limestone. 


Metals and Manufactures, Ex- 
cept Machinery and Vehicles 


The classifications in this group were 
radically changed, and were increased 
from 345 to 435. The primary reason for 
all of these changes was to increase com- 
parability between export and produc- 
tion commodity classifications. A major 
change to accomplish this objective was 
the elimination of the practice of classi- 
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fying nonferrous metal final products by 
the metal of which made. Schedule B 
previously showed such nonferrous metal 
and all its manufactures, including fin- 
ished products, in one group of com- 
modities. In the 1952 edition, the fin- 
ished products are classified under metal 
manufactures by type of product and are 
not, in general, classified by metal of 
which made. There are some exceptions 
to this in those cases where the volume 
of trade appeared to warrant segregation 
of some of the nonferrous final products 
by type of metal. For example, stamped 
and spun cooking, kitchen, and hospital 
utensils (grouped under metal manufac- 
tures as final products) are shown with 
a four-way breakdown into stainless 
steel, aluminum, tinware, and “other 
metals.” 

This product grouping makes it possi- 
ble to readily assemble information cov- 
ering exports of final commodity prod- 
ucts made of all types of metals. The 
transfer of all nonferrous metal manu- 
factures to classifications under the re- 
spective related commodities within the 
metal manufactures subgroup places the 
emphasis on the end product rather than 
on its composition. In addition to this 
change, the general grouping of metal 
manufactures was substantially ex- 
panded by moving such commodities as 
pipe fittings, welding rods, bolts, fabri- 
cated structural and other shapes, from 


steel-mill products to “metal manufac- 
tures.” 


Machinery and Vehicles 


Major emphasis in this revision of 
Schedule B was placed on increasing the 
comparability between export and pro- 
duction commodity classifications of ma- 
chinery and vehicles. Nearly half of the 
changes and/or new classifications were 
made for this purpose. The remaining 
changes and/or new classifications were 
approximately evenly divided between 
those made for export-control reasons, 
and those made at industry request. The 
number of classifications in this group 
increased from 553 to 704. 

In the electrical machinery and appa- 
ratus subgroup, emphasis was placed on 
the clarification of existing classifica- 
tions and the establishment of new 


classifications to cover, in more detail, , 


such commodities as electrical quantity- 
indicating, quantity-recording, and test- 
ing instruments and apparatus; indus- 
trial motor controls; household-type re- 
frigerators; farm and home-type freez- 
ers; X-ray tubes, signal and communi- 
cation equipment, wiring supplies, and 
insulated wire. Railway service locomo- 
tives were transferred to the railway- 
transportation equipment subgroup. 
The former subgroups entitled ““Con- 
struction, Excavating, and Conveying 
Machinery,” and “Mining, Well, and 
Pumping Machinery” were combined as 
“Construction, Excavating, Mining, and 
Related Machinery.” Greater detail was 
provided in this subgroup by the pro- 
vision for classifications covering new 
and used power excavators and for pre- 
fabricated or unitized combination out- 
fits for concrete paving and mixing and 
aggregate crushing and screening. The 
classifications for pumping equipment 


were transferred to the subgroup for 
other industrial machinery. 

A major expansion was made in the 
industrial-machinery classifications to 
provide separate classifications for rub- - 
ber-tire and rubber-tube-building ma- 
chines; rubber-tire and recapping and 
retreading machines; control regulators, 
indicators, meters and timers for com- 
mercial and domestic central and space 
heating, ventilating, air-conditioning 
and air-cooling; industrial processing, 
indicating, recording and/or controlling 
instruments; physical properties testing 
and inspecting machines; size-measuring 
machines and instruments; centrifugal 
and axial blowers and turbo-blowers, air 
and gas cleaning and purification ma- 
chines; heat exchangers and steam 
specialty heaters; cooling towers; elec- 
tronic fluorescent and incandescent lamp 
manufacturing and assembling ma- 
chines; bubble towers and distillation 
columns and pipe assemblies; soap 
and shaving-cream manufacturing ma- 
chines; and lubrication equipment. 

The classifications for nonelectrical 
industrial furnaces were expanded to 
cover metallurgical smelting and refin- 
ing furnaces, metal-melting furnaces, 
metal-heat-treating furnaces, and other 
industrial furnaces; kilns, lehrs, and 
overs. New classifications were set up 
for fuel-firing units, such as mechan- 
ical stokers, oil burners, and gas-com- 
bustion burners. Units formerly classi- 
fied with the machinery or equipment 
with which they are to be used have been 
provided for under separate classifica- 
tions. These classifications cover mix- 
ing machines; pressure vessels; sepa- 
rators and coolers; crushing, pulverizing, 
and screening machines (except con- 
struction and mining type), shredders, 
chippers, and knife hogs; and power- 
transmission systems. In general, the 
new classifications enumerated have been 
made to increase comparability between 
export and production commodity classi- 
fications, and at the same time to facil- 
itate export-control operations. 

The classifications established in 1949 
for various farm implements on the basis 
of animal drawn or tractor drawn or 
mounted have been combined and are 
now set up solely on the basis of the im- 
plement or machine. The classifications 
for automobiles, trucks, and busses, and 
related equipment have been expanded 
to cover special-purpose vehicles, bodies, 
shock absorbers, and motor-vehicle in- 
struments. The classification formerly 
covering automotive parts for assembly 
has been changed to include parts and 
accessories for assembly. 

In the subgroup for aircraft parts and 
accessories, new classifications were pro- 
vided to cover military and commercial 
types of aircraft separately. The clas- 
sification formerly covering merchant 
ships has been broken down into eight 
classifications by type of vessel. New 
subgroups were established for water- 
craft and railway transportation equip- 
ment. Classifications formerly included 
in other subgroups of the machinery and 
vehicles group were transferred to the 
new railway transportation equipment 
subgroup and an expansion made on the 
basis of new and used locomotives by type 
of power. This same distinction of new 
and used was also made for railway cars. 
New Classifications were established for 
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motorcycles: (1) Including those un- 
der 300 pounds net weight, and (2) those 
300 pounds and over net weight. 


Chemicals and Related Products 


The major revision in this group of 
Schedule B was in the chemical specialty 
subgroup where practically all of the 
plastic-materials classifications were re- 
vised, and new classifications were estab- 
lished for organic surface-active agents. 
The changes in the plastic-materials 
classifications reflect the great changes 
which have occurred in this group of 
commodities even in the past few years. 
The changes should remove much of the 
confusion which was experienced in the 
classification of exports of plastic mate- 
rials under the old Schedule B. 

A number of changes also were made 
in the classification for synthetic flavors 
and perfume materials of coal-tar origin. 
In the medicinal and pharmaceutical 
classifications, one new vitamin classifi- 
cation was established, and added detail 
was provided in the antibiotics. A few 
new classifications were set up and other 
changes were made in the industrial 
chemicals classification; a classification 
was established for black powder among 
the explosives; and electric and non- 
electric blasting caps were separated. In 
the soap and toilet preparations sub- 
group, new classifications were set up for 
washing powders and eye makeup prep- 
arations. 


Miscellaneous 


In the “Miscellaneous” group of com- 
modities, new classifications were estab- 
lished for microfilm and photocopying 
equipment. In the subgroup for scien- 
tific and professional instruments, new 
classifications were provided for navi- 
gational instruments and meteorological 
instruments, and changes were made to 
separate diagnostic and nondiagnostic 
instruments. The former classifications 
covering plastic manufactures by type of 
plastic have been condensed into two 
classifications—one for plastic kitchen 
and table ware and another for all other 
manufactured plastic products. Other 
changes made in this group of miscel- 
laneous commodities included the estab- 
lishment of new classifications for elec- 
tronic organs, inked ribbons and ribbon 
cloth for office machines, dictionaries and 
encyclopedias, advertising matter, and 
barber- and beauty-shop equipment. 
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and Exports, Government of Pakistan, 
Karachi, before displaying goods on the li- 
censable list. 

More details on these regulations and 
further information on other aspects of this 
event may be obtained directly from S. J. 
Jamil, Chief Organizer, Pakistan Interna- 
tional Industries Fair, Madha Chamber, 
Bunder Road, Karachi 2, Pakistan; or 
through the Commercial Division, Embassy 
of Pakistan, 2315 Massachusetts Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A list of participating countries and other 
information on this event was published in 
the August 20, 1951, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. ° 
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of tourists was not present. Very few visitors 
have come from Argentina, the country from 
which the greatest number of persons usually 
come. The increase in boat fare between 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo and the for- 
eign-exchange restrictions in Argentina seem 
to be the chief causes for the limited travel 
from that country. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The textile mills, which have more than 
doubled in number since the beginning of 
the war, are being forced to reduce shifts 
and lay off workers because of failure to 
sell their unusually large stocks of goods 
either in the domestic market or abroad. 
The chief reason seems to be that high pro- 
duction costs, represented largely by salaries 
and wages, cannot meet the competition of 
lower-priced foreign-made textiles. 


MEAT PACKING 


There is a shortage of meat in Montevideo, 
although sufficient cattle are available in 
the interior. The State-owned packing 
house, holder of the monopoly for the sale 
of meat in Montevideo, is reported to be in 
arrears for past purchases, and livestock 
producers now refuse to sell to that institu- 
tion until they know when and where pay- 
ments can be made. The producers also 
are insisting that the exceptionally high 
prices of 1951 be made permanent. As a 
temporary relief to the meat shortage in 
Montevideo, the Government is allowing the 
privately owned packing houses to help sup- 
ply meat to the city. 


PuBLIC FINANCE 


The Uruguayan Government ended 1951 
with a deficit in addition to the unpaid 
deficits of previous years. The 80,000,000- 
peso bond issue proposed to the legislature 
months ago to pay part of previous deficits 
will be included in the President’s message 
to the Parliament within the following few 
weeks. The municipality-owned streetcar 
and bus company, the State-owned electric 
company, and the State-owned railroads are 
in arrears in contributions to pension funds 
by substantial amounts. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade of Uruguay amounted 
to $397,000,000 in the first 8 months of 1951; 
exports accounted for 49 percent and im- 
ports for 51 percent. In the same period 
US$41,000,000 worth of monetary gold was 
brought to Montevideo banks. About one- 
half of total exports went to the United 
States, one-sixth to Great Britain, and one- 
fourteenth to Germany. Almost one-third 
of the imports came from the United States, 
and one-sixth from Great Britain. Wool, 
meat, and meat products continue to be the 
traditional exports, and capital goods, in- 
cluding automotive vehicles and petroleum, 
are the principal imports. Unofficial infor- 
mation indicates that Uruguay’s foreign- 
trade deficit for 1951 will be in excess of 
$100,000,000. 

Sworn declarations (which permit impor- 
tation of essential goods without prior im- 
port and exchange permits) were suspended 
on December 2 but were reinstated for cer- 
tain sterling-area goods on December 14, and 
for pharmaceuticals and certain prime 
necessities from all countries on January 
14. These prime necessities were fuels and 
lubricants; drugs, chemicals, and pharma- 
ceuticals (except specialties and benzedrine 
inhalers); copper; nickel; cobalt, manganese, 
tungsten; molybdenum; dissolving wool 
pulp; zinc; lead; jute; newsprint; printing 
ink; and matrix board. This reimposition 
on a limited basis was effected in order to 
conserve foreign exchange and use it to the 





best advantage. An export quota was es- 
tablished for 200,000 kilograms of spun rayon 
yarn destined for Argentina. 

The State Railway Co. has issued a state- 
ment extolling the performance and economy 
of operation of 6 Diesel locomotives pur- 
chased from the United States in 1951 with 
the aid of an Export-Import Bank loan. 
Twenty additional engines were purchased 
at the same time, but have not yet arrived. 
According to the statement, the economies 
effected thus far exceeded expectations and 
the units are so completely adaptable to all 
requirements of the rail system that the 
purchase of 22 additional units is contem- 
plated. The total of 48 locomotives would 
complete the standardization and Dieseliza- 
tion of the entire rail system. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Retail sales reached a high level in Monte- 
video in December but most of the firms in 
the interior ended the year with a low vol- 
ume of business, as they were not able to 
sell to customers whose wool and cattle 
could not find suitable markets. Collections 
are reported to be very slow in Montevideo 
and even more so in the interior. In addi- 
tion to wool, there was stagnation in hides, 
skins, and hair. An abundance of hides was 
offered, but neither local industry nor ex- 
porters showed an interest. 


LABOR 
At the end of the year, there were no major 
strikes in progress and there have been none 
since the end of the ANCAP (Government- 
owned petroleum monopoly) strike in the 
middle of November.—U. S. EmBassy, MONTE- 
VIDEO, JAN. 18, 1952. 


Yugoslavia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALL GIFT PACKAGES SUBJECT TO 
IMPORT FEE 


Yugoslavia has established an import fee 
of 200 dinars (66 U. S. cents) for gift pack- 
ages, according to Yugoslav Official Gazette 
No. 49, dated October 31, 1951. 
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radio receivers, tubes, and components. Esti- 
mated production in 1950 comprised 900,000 
receivers, including television, and 8,000,000 
radio tubes. Although only 6 firms are man- 
ufacturing electron tubes, plant capacity is 
estimated at 20,000,000 tubes a year. Tube 
production was about evenly divided between 
United States and European types. 

Importers of United States receivers were 
still handicapped by dollar-exchange restric- 
tions. 

Receivers in greatest demand were priced 
at an average of 14,000 francs ($1 —350 francs 
in 1950). 


TUBES IMPORTED INTO ALGERIA 


Practically no dollars are being granted in 
Algeria for the purchase of radios, tubes, 
parts, or components. An estimated 40 per- 
cent of the tubes imported are United States 
types, but almost all of these are manufac- 
tured in France. 


U. S. TUBES AND COMPONENTS CONTROL 
BELGIAN CONGO MARKET 


Although United States receivers imported 
into Belgian Congo dropped off sharply in the 
first 5 months of 1950 and British receivers 
made a substantial advance (United States, 
1,463,034 francs and United Kingdom, 1,124,- 
381 francs), United States tubes and com- 
ponents continued to control the market. 
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Local trade circles believe that the vast 
potential native market (total native popula- 
tion is more than 11,000,000) is still rela- 
tively untapped for lack of a suitable receiver. 
The type suggested for the natives is a small 
portable receiver with two short-wave bands 
and three or four tubes, priced at from 1,500 
to 2,500 francs. (Electric current is not yet 
available to a large majority of natives, even 
in the largest native villages.) 

Broadcasts are scheduled especially for the 
natives in African dialects, and the native 
buying power is sufficient to permit the sale 
in quantity of articles priced at about $40. 


DEMAND FOR REPAIR AND REPLACEMENT 
PARTS, CANARY ISLANDS 


An estimated 53 percent of the radios in 
use in the Canary Islands are of United States 
manufacture, and 50—60 percent are designed 
for United States tubes, as 60 percent of the 
receivers are estimated to have been made 
prior to 1939, the potential demand for re- 
pair and replacement parts is greater than 
would be expected from the number of sets 
in use. However, exchange and commercial 
conditions virtually preclude the possibility 
of importation of such parts from the United 
States. 


U. K. PRINCIPAL SOURCE OF EGYPT’S 
RECEIVER IMPORTS 


In 1950, the United Kingdom continued to 
be Egypt’s principal supplier of radio re- 
ceivers, tubes, and components, followed by 
the Netherlands with a value of £E336,704. 
As in 1949, the Egyptian Government did not 
make an allocation of dollars for importation 
of radio receivers. The importers therefore 
had to fend for themselves and dollars were 
made available to them mainly through 
barter deals in cotton involving third coun- 
tries, which required the payment of a 
premium amounting to about 12 percent 
above the official quotation of the dollar. 
The net result was that importers found the 
final cost price of a United States set too high 
to compete successfully with similar sets im- 
ported from Europe, and the United States 
therefore provided less than 7 percent of the 
total imports of radio receivers, tubes, and 
components in 1950. 


NIGERIAN EXPANSION OF BROADCASTING 
SERVICE 


A 7'44-kw. radio transmitter will be in- 
stalled near Enugu, Nigeria, which should 
result in very good reception in all parts of 
eastern Nigeria and the Cameroons. The 
installation will be ready for the equipment 
in about 18 months. By then, cheap radio 
sets selling for approximately £8 are expected 
to be available in Nigeria in large quantities 
(£1—= US$2.80). 

A more powerful radio transmitter came 
into operation in Lagos at the end of De- 
cember, and this transmitter will again be 
substituted by an even more powerful one at 
the time of the completion of the Enugu 
transmitter. 

In connection with the expansion of the 
Nigerian Broadcasting Service, six of the staff 
Officers of the company went to England this 
past fall to be trained in their work by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation in London 
and elsewhere in the United Kingdom. 


UNITED KINGDOM DEVELOPMENTS 


Announcement was made at a recent tele- 
vision staff meeting of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation that about £5,000,000 
more would be spent on television in 1952 
than in 1951. 

Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., which 
has been investigating the use of television 
equipment under water, has reported that its 
TV cameras have been used at varying 
depths, and that good pictures have been 
obtained as deep as 80 feet without the aid 
of artificial light. A pressure casing for the 
camera is being produced with viewing 
windows through which the camera lens will 
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refreshments, such as tea, coffee, and bis- 
cuits, will be served during flight. There 
will also be special counters at the airports 
which will sell food boxes. 


Inauguration of Moyopampa 
Hydroelectric Plant, Peru 


On January 10, 1952, the Peruvian Pres- 
ident and members of his Cabinet, together 
with a large group of industrialists, bankers, 
and businessmen, were present at the inau- 
guration of the Moyopampa Hydroelectric 
Generating Plant located at Chosica on 
Kilometer 42 of the Central Highway. 
Work on this plant started in January 1947 
and has proceeded according to schedule. 

With the inauguration of this plant, the 
hydroelectric power produced by plants of 
the Lima Light and Power Co. located on the 
Santa Eulalia and Rimac Rivers increased 
from 49,000 to 91,000 kv.-a. which, it is 
thought, should be ample to meet the pres- 
ent and near-future requirements for elec- 
tric power in the Lima-Callao area. Demand 
peak power load in 1950 reached 63,700 kw., 
although connections for additional power 
by local consumers had been strictly rationed 
over the course of the past 3 years. 


Spanish Morocco Opens 
Two New Power Plants 


The present electric-energy requirements 
of Spanish Morocco, it is maintained, will 
be met because of the recent inauguration 
of the new power dam at Axor on the Talam- 
bot River, and the new hydroelectric plant at 
Taurart and the new thermal plant at 
Tetuan, the Tangier press reports. All were 
constructed by the Electras Marrequi, S. A. 

Little is known concerning the new hydro- 
electric plant, which will use the waters of 


the new dam. The new thermal plant has 
three groups of Diesel motors of 1,600-hp. 
each, three generators of 1,500 kv.-a. each, 
and two steam turbo-generators of 1,250 and 
750 kv.-a., respectively. This plant will be 
connected with the old hydroelectric plant 
at Lau on the River Lau (Uad Lau) and also 
with the new hydro plant. 


Passenger Fares and Freight 
Rates Increased in Taiwan 


The Provincial Railroad Bureau of Taiwan 
(Formosa) raised passenger fares by 70 per- 
cent and general freight rates by 40 percent 
during the latter part of 1951. Freight 
rates, however, on rice, charcoal, fertilizer, 
firewood, and salt and fresh fish were not 
increased. 


Canadian Power Company 
Plans Expansion Program 


Officials of the Calgary Power, Ltd., of Can- 
ada, recently announced plans involving an 
expenditure of $50,000,000 on a 5-year power- 
development plan in Alberta designed to 
keep pace with the growing demand for elec- 
tric energy from the new and expanding in- 
dustries, rural electrification, and domestic 
and commercial customers. The program in- 
cludes both hydroelectric and thermal 
plants, but no definite announcement has 
been made as to which type will receive 
priority. 

The company’s present power-distribu- 
tion system consists of several thousand 
miles of main transmission lines. It serves 
about 93,500 customers. Also serviced are 
more than 110 rural electrification associa- 
tions, including more than 10,000 farms. It 
is expected that 2,500 tc 3,000 farms will 
be added to the system annually during this 
5-year program. 

When the company started its plan to 
extend power to the rural areas of Alberta, 
the average cost of electricity for household 
use approximated 12 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. Today that cost has dropped to 3 
cents per kilowatt-hour and is one of the 
few items in the family budget which costs 
less today than in 1939 or in 1926. 





photograph under-water scenes. The spe- 
cially constructed cable may be operated at 
depths of over 1,000 feet. Remote controls 
for focus and iris are provided, and the light- 
ing unit employed has 8 lamps which can 
be controlled in pairs from the surface. 

The recent sharp rise in rearmament orders 
for the radio industry, including radar and 
all other branches of electronics, was the 
subject of an article in the Financial Times, 
issue of January 9. The value of unfilled 
contracts at the end of 1951 was more than 
£76,000,000, as compared with about £43,000,- 
000 at the end of March 1951. These totals 
include research and development and cover 
the land and air forces, including the Fleet 
Air Arm. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation has 
announced that its Finnish broadcasts are 
being subjected to deliberate jamming and 
that counter-measures are being taken. 


YUGOSLAVIA’S USE OF RADIO RECEIVERS 


The Federal Peoples Republic of Yugo- 
slavia has 359,099 registered radio receivers 
located as follows: 


Serbia__-__. 1534, 906 | Bosnia - Her 

Croatia __- 107, 312 zegovina 

Slovenia —_ 72, 787 Macedonia 
Montenegro _ 


2, 887 
8, 304 
2, 903 

The number of unregistered receivers is 
unknown. An estimated 90 to 95 percent of 
the total sets in use are designed for short- 
wave reception. 

As most Yugoslav broadcasting facilities 
are weak in power, and the mountainous ter- 
rein in many parts of the country interferes 


2 
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with reception, radios are used principally in 
the thickly populated areas in or near the 
major cities. However, wired speakers and 
rediffusion sets are widely used in Yugoslavia 
and, except in the most isolated portions of 
the country, most people have access to 
broadcasting. Wired speakers are used in 
nearly all army installations, community cen- 
ters, cooperative mess halls and the public 
squares of sizable villages, towns, and cities. 


Textiles 


OUTPUT IN RAYON INDUSTRY, URUGUAY 


The rayon industry in Uruguay continued 
active through 1951. Facilities were ex- 
panded in 1950, and a peak was reached in 
the production and imports of rayon yarn 
and rayon woven and knitted goods. Uru- 
guay does not export rayon yarn or fabrics. 

Spun-rayon yarn is produced by only one 
company at present. Two other companies 
are equipping plants for this type of yarn 
and expect to begin operations in the near 
future. Production of filament yarn began 
in December 1950, and the output has stead- 
ily increased since then. Rayon fiber is not 
produced locally. Import figures on rayon 


. yarns and fibers for 1951 are not yet avail- 


able, but will undoubtedly equal or exceed 
the 1950 figure of 1,100 metric tons. 

Three firms have a combined production 
of about 1,600 metric tons of woven fabrics 
and 500 metric tons of knitted goods. During 
the first 6 months of 1951 imports amounted 
to 223 tons of pure rayon fabrics and 43 
metric tons of mixed rayon fabrics. 
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Notes on Insurance in Bolivia 
(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


In Bolivia the Government agency charged with supervising the insurance business 
is the Departmento de Seguros y Capitalizacion, which is part of the Superintendencia 
de Bancos. Basic legislation covering the establishment and operation of insurance 
companies is contained in Law of September 27, 1904; the setting up and investment 
of reserves is governed by Supreme Decree of March 26, 1917; licensing and regula- 
tion of insurance agents and brokers is provided for in Supreme Decree of April 
17, 1949. 

Insurers are required to obtain authorization from the supervising authorities 
before beginning operations in Bolivia. There is a minimum capital requirement of 
1,000,000 bolivianos, which sum must be maintained within Bolivia and which 
permits an insurer to engage in all branches of insurance. Insurers must also invest 
or keep on deposit in the country a 40-percent premium reserve. No deductions 
therefrom is allowed for reinsurance placed abroad. Bolivian insurance law contains 
no detailed requirements as to the manner in which capital and reserves are to be 
invested, apart from stipulating permissible investments as cash, real property, and 
obligations of the Government or private enterprises. The required 40-percent 
premium reserve must be deposited with the National Bank of Bolivia and may not 
be altered or withdrawn without authorization of the Superintendencia de Bancos. 

Foreign insurers are required to appoint an agent in Bolivia fully empowered to 
represent the company in all its local business and in Bolivian law courts. Insurance 
contracts made in Bolivia with unauthorized insurers are not considered legally valid 
and local representatives of such companies may be fined. However, insurance poli- 
cies apparently may be bought directly from nonresident insurers upon payment of 
a special tax. It is reported that apart from social insurance the only form of 
compulsory insurance in Bolivia is fire insurance on mortgaged real estate. 

At the end of 1950 there were 10 insurance companies operating—é6 British, 2 
United States, and 2 Bolivian. The accompanying table sets forth direct premium 
income over a 4-year period for all branches of insurance sold in Bolivia. 


Direct Insurance Premiums, Bolivia, 1947-50 


{In bolivianos] 


Branch of insurance 1947 194s 1949 1950 


Fire = . otihd 3, 838, 722 | 7, 132, 622 7, 819, 183 14, 734, 938 
Marine and transport. 4, 677, 000 3, 209, 100 2, 128, 427 3, 926, 062 
Automobile 656, 739 | 797, 687 1, 256, 035 1, 716, 017 
Bonding - . 35, 200 | 41, 600 149, 391 140, 818 


Life | 3, 554, 456 5, 630, 507 7, O86, 632 10, 894, 576 


Total 12, 762, 117 16, 811, 516 18, 439, 668 3 


, 412, 411 


Losses paid during 1950 were reported as follows: Fire, 482,664 bolivianos; marine 
and transport, 4,414,239; automobile, 223,263; bonding, 6,220; life, 1,049,353. Accord- 
ing to reports, about two-thirds of the business written in the years 1947 through 
1950 was reinsured abroad. 

Life insurance premiums tripled between 1947 and 1950, going from 3,554,456 to 
10,894,576 bolivianos. By way of comparison, time deposits, including savings, 
doubled during the same period, according to one estimate, going from 62,000,000 to 
124,000,000. Figures are not available to show the total amount of life insurance 
in force. Sales of life insurance policies during the 4-year period 1947 to 1950 
totaled 270,757,850 bolivianos (about $4,500,000). 

Workmen's compensation insurance is compulsory for firms employing more than 
50 workers. All such employers are required to insure with a Government insurance 
fund called the Caja de Seguros y Ahorro Obrero. Although employers of less than 
50 workers are not required to insure with the Caja, they are required to pay compen- 
sation as fixed by law for all work injuries and occupational diseases suffered by their 
workers. Regulations provide a comprehensive classification of injuries and diseases 
and the indemnity required to be paid for each of them. Employers are also required 
to provide medical and surgical care, medicine and orthopedic appliances for injured 
workmen, and if death results burial expenses. In addition to insurance activities 
the Caja de Seguros y Ahorro Obrero also administers a workers’ compulsory savings 
system. The Caja reportedly uses its funds to carry on a program of providing 
low-cost housing and various social benefits for workers. 

Legislation providing for the establishment of a general compulsory social insur- 
ance system in Bolivia was enacted in 1949. This legislation provided for setting up 
a program of sickness, employment injury, maternity, invalidity, old-age, and death 
insurance for all workers except agricultural, domestic, and self-employed. Accord- 
ing to reports, the program was put into effect in the Department of La Paz on 
November 1, 1951, and is to be extended next to the Departments of Oruro and Potosi. 
Social insurance is administered by the Instituto Boliviano de Seguridad Social, 
which is run by representatives of business, labor, and the Government under over-all 
supervision of the Ministry of Labor and Social Security. Legislation provides for 
gradual incorporation into the Instituto of the activities of the Caja de Seguros y 
Ahorro Obrero. The Instituto reportedly will also take over certain retirement 
pension funds which have been set up over the years for various worker groups, such 
as newspapermen, bank employees, Government workers, and others. 
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Pe et 
WORLD TRADE LEA 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Agency Opportunities 


60. Belgium—Deckers & Wirtz Ltd. (ship 
broker, ship owner, forwarding agent, freight 
contractor, and insurance broker), 31 Marché 
aux Souliers, Antwerp, wishes to establish 
connections with American shipping firms 
with a view to acting as Antwerp agents. 

61. Dominican Re public—Rafael Lugo 
(agent), P. O. Box 605, Ciudad Trujillo, de- 
sires to act as representative for manufac- 
turers of linen and ramie textiles. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

62. Ecuador—Guillermo Moral M. (im- 
porting distributor), Calle Guayaquil 1806 
(Apartado 2599), Quito, seeks agency for 
spare parts and accessories for automobiles. 
Correspondence in Spanish preferred. 

63. France—Rene Durand et Compagnie- 
Produits Chimiques (manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant), 8 rue du Contrat 
Social, Rouen (Seine-Inferieure), wishes to 
obtain agency for all types of chemical prod- 
ucts. 

64. Italy—Carlo Benesperi (importing dis- 
tributor and manufacturer’s agent) 5 Piazza 
D’Azeglio, Viareggio, seeks agency for electric 
typewriters. 

65. Morocco—Samuel Levy Serfaty (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 32 rue du Statut, Tangier, 
wishes to obtain agency for teztiles (woolen, 
cotton, rayon, and plastic), plastic goors 
and nylon hosiery. Correspondence in Span- 
ish or French preferred. d 

66. Morocco—Marocaine D’Equipement et 
De Matériel (MAREQMA), (manufacturer's 
agent for agricultural and industrial equip- 
ment), 6 rue Gay-Lussac, Casablanca, desires 
to act as representative in French Morocco 
for manufacturer of agricultural and indus- 
trial equipment and machinery, particularly 
irrigation equipment. 

67. Syria—Khalil Fattal & Fils (manufac- 
turer’s agent and commission merchant), 
P. O. Box 15, Damascus, requests catalogs 
and explanatory material for grain elevators 
and storage places. Number and capacity 
breakdown: 50, 5,000 metric tons; 25, 10,000 
metric tons; 25, 15,000 metric tons of cereals. 
Also, firm seeks agency for 200 yearly of 
medium- and large-size cleaning and grad- 
ing machines, electric- and hand-operated. 

68. Syria—Rukbi, Fiani and Wannes (im- 
porter, exporter, and commission merchant), 
Mutanabbi St., Aleppo, seeks agency, on com- 
mission basis, for Scotch and Bourbon 
whiskies and cognac. 

69. Union of South Africa—Douglas Jones 
& Co. (manufacturer’s agent), 106-108 Main 
Street (P. O. Box 265), Port Elizabeth, wishes 
to obtain agency for hardwoods, plywoods, 
and veneers. 





Foreign Visitors 


70. Italy—Gr. Uff. Nino Donati, represent- 
ing La Familiare, Montevarchi, Prov. of 
Arezzo; and Nino Donati, 12 via delle Porte 
Nuove, Florence, is interested in the manu- 
facture and export of felt and straw hats, 
and straw braids, scheduled to arrive Feb- 
ruary 15, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. United States address: c/o Enrico 
Donati, 438 West Thirty-seventh Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Wash- 
ington. 

World Trade Directory Report on La Fa- 
miliare being prepared. 





The United Kingdom supplied 45 percent 
of the total radio receivers imported into 
Greece in 1950 and the United States, 17 
percent. 
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